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DAY BY DAY 


I heard a voice at evening softly say: 
“Bear not thy yesterday into tomorrow, 
Nor load this week with last week’s load of sorrow; 
Lift all thy burdens as they come, nor try 
To weight the present with the by and by. 
One step and then another, take thy way— 
Live day by day. 
Live day by day. 
Though the autumn leaves are withering round thy way, 
Walk in the sunshine. It is all for thee. 
Push straight ahead as long as thou canst see. 
Dread not the winter where thou mayst go; 

But when it comes, be thankful for the snow. 
Onward and upward. Look and smile and pray— 
Live day by day. 

Live day by day. 

The path before thee doth not lead astray. 
Do the next duty. It must surely be 
The Christ is in the one that’s close to thee. 
Onward, still onward, with a sunny smile, 
Till step by step shall end in mile by mile. 
‘T’ll do my best,’ unto my conscience say— 
Live day by day. 


Live day by day. 

Why art thou bending toward the backward way? 
One summit and another thou shall mount. 
Why not stop at every round the space to count 
The past mistakes if thou must still remember? 
Watch not the ashes of the dying ember. 

Kindle thy hope. Put all thy fears away— 

Live day by day.” 


—Julia Harris May, in the Atlantic. 


NEWS CONCERNING THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


PRESIDENT BEAVEN 
PROFESSOR GUSTAV A. LEHMAN 


We take pleasure in announcing to our alumni and interested 
friends that the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, on March the 
twenty-first, through its regular Board of Trustees, elected as Assist- 
ant Pratt Professor of Public Speaking and Church Music Professor 
Gustav A. Lehman, now head of the Department of Music of Earl- 
ham College, at Richmond, Indiana. Professor Lehman is to special- 
ize in teaching our students the proper use of the voice for speaking 
purposes, with proper placement so as to avoid voice strain, to make 
enunciation distinct, and to enable them to use their voices so as to 
secure the most efficient and pleasing results. 

This is our second attempt to strengthen the department which pre- 
pares our students particularly for the preaching function, the first 
being the election of Dr. David J. Evans to the Woelfkin Chair of 
Preaching. In addition to his work in voice placement, Professor 
Lehman will also give our men the great benefit of his teaching experi- 
ence in music, offering not only courses in appreciation of music, but 
also elective courses for the developing of any native musical gifts 
which they may have. He will also lecture on the place of music in 
church worship, on choral conducting and the place of the choir, and 
in every way give our students the advantage of a thoroughly trained 
musical leader in our midst. 

Professor Lehman will give half his time to the work of the Divinity 
School and half his time to building up a complete ministry of music 
in the Lake Avenue Baptist Church. Professor Lehman was for 
several years associated with Dr. John Finley Williamson as the asso- 
ciate director of the Westminster Choir and of the Westminster Choir 
School when it was in Dayton. He has been a teacher of the singing 
voice for thirteen years, the head of a conservatory of music, first 
at Bluffton College, Bluffton, Ohio, and later at Earlham College, Rich- 
mond, Indiana. In addition to his extensive training in the singing 
voice, he has done work in both Chicago and New York preparing 
himself for teaching the speaking voice. He is a teacher of rare per- 
sonality and teaching gifts. According to the president of Bluffton 
College, he has the ability to interest students and to make them en- 
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thusiastic about the subjects which he teaches. He is a man of cul- 
ture, of fine Christian ideals, of artistic ability, and teaching experi- 
ence. We are looking forward with genuine enthusiasm to the coming 
of Professor Lehman. 

Professor Lehman is a member of the Mennonite Church, the edi- 
tor of the hymnal now used by that church in America. He brings 
a rich background of religious conviction and experience to the work 
of our student body, he will begin his work with the first of next 
September. 


MR. WILLIAM A. MONTGOMERY 


At the meeting of the Board of Trustees held on November the 
eighth, 1929, Mr. William A. Montgomery of Rochester was elected 
chairman of the Board. Mr. Montgomery was president of the North- 
east Electric Company of Rochester, until a short time ago when it 
was consolidated with the General Motors Corporation of America. 
Beginning twenty years ago with almost nothing Mr. Montgomery 
and those associated with him built up an organization for the manu- 
facture of automotive equipment to a place where it manufactured 
the lighting and starting equipment for many of the most popular 
brands of automobiles in the country. In addition to that, other forms 
of automotive equipment were produced, and the plant expanded until 
at times as high as three thousand five hundred men were employed. 
Its service stations expanded all over the known globe. 

Mr. and Mrs. Montgomery have been known to most of the alumni 
of the Rochester Theological Seminary through a good many years, 
Mrs. Montgomery through her public appearances upon the platform, 
her position as a leader in our foreign mission enterprise (for a num- 
ber of years as president of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society), and through her extensive publications. 

Mr. Montgomery has been known in Rochester as one of the lead- 
ing laymen in its Baptist church life, one of the most generous sup- 
porters of missions and one of the most influential leaders in the Lake 
Avenue Baptist Church. Mr. and Mrs. Montgomery have each fin- 
ished forty years as teachers of classes in that given church. 

A man of highest Christian character, of genuine ability, of fine 
spirit, the Board of Trustees honored itself by electing him to its 
presidency. 
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During the past year, also, the following men have been elected to 
the Board of Trustees of the Divinity School: Dr. Howard W. 
Allen, a well known dentist of the city of Rochester; Mr. Arthur 
Gosnell, connected with the Lawyers’ Co-operative Publishing Com- 
pany of the city of Rochester; Mr. Arthur Castle, connected with the 
Wilmot Castle Company of the city of Rochester. It has been neces- 
sary to extend the local representation on the Board of Trustees, in 
order more easily to secure a quorum in the case of necessary elections 
that take place, which require a majority of all the Board of Trustees. 


BUILDING PLANS PROGRESSING 


Members of the alumni body will be glad to be brought up to date 
as far as possible on the progress of the building plans. At the meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees in November Mr. James Gamble Rogers 
of New York was elected as the architect of the new plant. Mr. 
Rogers is one of the outstanding architects of America. His most 
famous work is the Harkness Quadrangle at Yale, thought by many 
to be the finest illustration of educational architecture in America. In 
addition to that, Mr. Rogers has built the Yale Library and Law 
School, and buildings for the University of Chicago, Northwestern 
University, Columbia University, the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, and others. Mr. Rogers combines artistic ability and practi- 
cal usefulness to a remarkable degree. 

Since the engagement of Mr. Rogers, he has been working diligently 
on the new plans. The process of getting the detail for such a series 
of buildings into final form is an exceedingly complicated one and 
will take a good deal of time. The committee of the Board of Trus- 
tees and of the Faculty is working in closest harmony with Mr. Rogers. 
Several sets of plans have already been viewed and readjusted. At 
the time of this writing, the Faculty is busy studying a third set of 
suggestions which have come to them from the architect. This is the 
time to think things through slowly and carefully. After things are 
once put into brick and stone they cannot be changed. Even after con- 
tracts are let, changes cannot be made without great expense. We 
are therefore proceeding as fast as we can and still give the matter of 
thorough preparation the justice which it deserves. 

It is difficult to tell when actual construction will take place. After 
the final form of the floor plans and external construction has been 
agreed upon, it will take something like four or six months for de- 
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tailed plans and specifications to be drawn up. After that, bids must 
be secured before construction can begin. At present it is difficult 
to see construction actually starting until quite late in this coming fall 
or during the winter. It will undoubtedly take approximately a year 
for the actual construction to be completed. Members of the alumni 
body and students who are looking forward to Colgate-Rochester can 
be assured, however, that the plans will be pushed forward as fast as 
is consonant with good judgment and the doing of a worth-while piece 
of work. 


THE STUDENT BODY IN THE FALL OF 1930 


Mr. Ewell reports that at the time this Bulletin goes to press we 
already have more registrations on file for the entering class of next 
fall, by a considerable number, than we have had in the entering 
class during this whole year. Our ordinary experience, however, 
would lead us to feel that the number who will still register between 
now and September first will greatly enlarge the group to be with 
us at that time. 

During the year President Beaven has visited Colgate, Denison, 
Hillsdale, Kalamazoo, Shurtleff, Grand Island, Ottawa, William Jew- 
ell, Sioux Falls, Drake University, Bucknell, University of Richmond, 
Wake Forest, Furman University, and the University of Rochester. 
He reports that the students who are turning their faces toward Col- 
gate-Rochester are among the most promising men on the campuses 
of the different institutions. 

The student body this year is the largest in the past nineteen years 
with the exception of the year 1926. 


DR. BERRY LECTURES IN JERUSALEM 


Professor George Ricker Berry, Ph.D., D.D., of the Old Testament 
Department in the Divinity School, resumed his work at the begin- 
ning of the second semester, having been absent on sabbatical leave 
during the summer and through the first term of 1929-30. Most of 
Dr. Berry’s sabbatical period was spent in Jerusalem, where he was 
honorary lecturer at the American School of Oriental Research, which, 
as members of the alumni body remember, is maintained by a number 
of different American institutions for the purpose of carrying through 
archeological research. While Dr. Berry was there, he visited the 
excavations at Beth Shemesh, carried on by Professor Grant of Haver- 
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ford; also those at Megiddo, where they are being carried on by the 
University of Chicago. He went to still another very interesting and 
important series of excavations being carried on at Tell Fara, under 
the direction of Flinders Petrie, the noted archeologist. In another 
section of Palestine he visited Beisan, where on the plain of Esdraelon 
they have uncovered the Temple of Mekal and many other interesting 
objects. One of his most fascinating experiences was a trip to Petra, 
the ancient city of the Edomites. 

During his stay in Palestine Professor Berry went to the ancient 
Mesopotamia, now known as Iraq, where he visited the old excavations 
of the city of Babylon and the present archeological research being 
carried on by Professor Woolley at Ur of the Chaldees. He further 
made a visit to the excavations which are being carried on at Tell 
Omar, probably the ancient Sumerian Akshak, by Professor Leroy 
Waterman of the University of Michigan. Also, in the museum at 
Baghdad he saw some of the most interesting things found by Dr. 
Woolley at Ur. Egypt was visited after leaving Palestine. 

In addition to his trip to Palestine and Mesopotamia, Dr. Berry 
visited Norway and Spitzbergen, going to the edge of the polar ice, 
and also spent some time in Spain. Many interesting and informing 
experiences came to him on his tour, which he has already begun to 
pass on not only to the members of the Faculty Club, which he ad- 
dressed shortly after his return, but to his classes and other members 
of the student body. 


DR. VICHERT ON TOUR 


At the beginning of the second term, after Dr. Berry’s return, Pro- 
fessor John F. Vichert, D.D., of the chair of Pastoral Theology, left 
on his sabbatical period of absence. He will be away until the first 
semester of the fall term. He and Mrs. Vichert are traveling 
through Palestine and Egypt, through the Continent, and spending a 
good share of their time in the British Isles. 

While in the British Isles they will be visited by their son Clarence, 
who will be en route with his bride to his field in China, where he is 
to serve as a missionary of the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society. 

ALUMNI WEEK 


Many members of the alumni body who read this will already have 
enjoyed the feast of good things which the institution was able to 
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offer to them during the Alumni Week, but to those who did not re- 
ceive those benefits, we of the Divinity School want to say that Alumni 
Week is to become an annual affair, and that we trust that as far 
as possible members of the alumni body living within a striking dis- 
tance of Rochester will take advantage of that week as a time when 
they will come back to drink deep again of the inspirations that can 
come to them from such lectures and from the fellowship with their 
fellow students of Colgate-Rochester. 

All this is written in anticipation. We have no doubt as to the 
high place which the program of that week is to take, not only in 
the hearts of our alumni and our students, but also of the religious 
leaders in this part of New York state. Professor Lynn Harold 
Hough, who is to give the Ayer Lectures this year, the second series 
to be given on that foundation, is one of the outstanding lecturers 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and one of the most brilliant 
speakers and writers of any church in America. Professor Ernest R. 
Groves, of Chapel Hill, North Carolina, associate research professor 
of sociology, who will speak to the ministers on “The Minister and 
the Problems of the American Home,” is one of the leaders in his 
field. Dr. John Finley Williamson, the head of the Westminster Choir 
School, is a man who has made a contribution through that institution 
that is rated by The Christian Century as one of the most important 
contributions to worship and church music being made in America. 
The devotional addresses by Dr. Evans of the Divinity School faculty 
will undoubtedly be of the high quality for which he is noted. 

It is to be hoped that it will be the general expectancy among all 
those who are friends of Colgate-Rochester that Alumni Week will 
be a time when churches will expect their pastors to make a pilgrim- 
age to Rochester for inspiration and information. Placing it the week 
immediately after Easter, brings it at a time when the work of a church 
normally lets up somewhat and when a minister can most easily get 
away. Let us all work to build the tradition of a great home-coming 
at that time each year. 


THE COMMENCEMENT PROGRAM FOR 1930 


Friends of Colgate-Rochester will be glad to know that the program 
for the Commencement of 1930 will bring to those who attend a store 
of good things. When we mention the dates May eighteenth, nine- 
teenth and twentieth, and the speakers as the Reverend Harold C. 
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Phillips of the First Baptist Church of Cleveland, Rev. Miles 
Krumbine of the Plymouth Church of Shaker ‘Heights in Cleveland, 
Dr. John MacNeill of the Walmer Road Baptist Church of Toronto, 
Canada, dean-elect of the Theological Department in McMaster Uni- 
versity, Professor Jerome Davis of the department of Christian So- 
ciology in the Yale Divinity School, Dr. Daniel H. Clare, the alumni 
orator, it can be easily understood that there is an attractive program 
for all who come. 

Add to this the fellowship with old acquaintances, the conferences 
and the social occasions, and it will be a time of fine privilege for all 
who come. 


Do you know that every man has a religious belief peculiar to him- 
self? Smith is always a Smithite. He takes in exactly Smith’s-worth 
of knowledge, Smith’s-worth of truth, of beauty, of divinity. And 
Brown has from time immemorial been trying to burn him, to excom- 
municate him, to anonymous-article him, because he did not take in 
Brown’s-worth of knowledge, truth, beauty, divinity. He cannot do it, 
any more than a pint pot can hold a quart, or a quart pot be filled by 
a pint. Iron is essentially the same everywhere and always; but the 
sulphate of iron is never the same as the carbonate of iron. Truth is 
invariable, but the Smithate of truth must always differ from the 
Brownate of truth. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes 
in “The: Protessor:? 


SOME REFLECTIONS IN THE BORDERLAND 
BETWEEN PHYSICS AND METAPHYSICS * 


T. RussELL WILKINS 


There was published this year, the autobiography of Lord Haldane, 
—that great Scottish philosopher, lawyer and statesman. Looking 
back over a life of achievement which had not only carried him to the 
pinnacle of the legal profession—for he was twice Lord Chancellor 
of Great Britain—not only made him in Sir Douglas Haig’s phrase, 
“the greatest Secretary of State for War England has ever had”— 
but, too, a philosopher who could write the Reign of Relativity—a 
thinker, on whom the theologians of Goettingen bestowed an honorary 
doctorate. Looking back Lord Haldane remarks that he did not find 
it difficult to get first class honors in his arts degree, or to win the 
Bruce of Grangehill medal in Philosophy, or the Gray Scholarship, or 
the Ferguson Scholarship in Philosophy of the four Scottish Uni- 
versities—but yet, he says, I met one check. 


“T thought I ought to take the degree of Doctor of Science in 
Philosophy. I sent in the requisite thesis—The subject I chose 
was Immortality. The thesis was approved by the Professors of 
Philosophy. But technically it had to be approved also by the 
Professor of Botany, as Dean of the Faculty of Science. He was 
a very orthodox believer of the old school, and he firmly refused 
to sanction a thesis which contained what he considered to be 
dangerous doctrine. So I never became D. Sc. and my friend 
and fellow-student Pringle-Pattison was so moved by my experi- 
ence that he refused to send in a thesis of his own for this de- 
gree. However, it did not matter. All that we thought clear 
was that those who were not themselves philosophers were not 
suitable persons to decide questions of qualifications in such a 
candidature.” } 


I confess to you, tonight, that this incident has troubled me much. 
Schools there are above whose portals one senses the inscription— 
Abandon scholarship all ye who enter here—but I sat at the feet of 
some of your faculty in college—and some were college mates in 
both undergraduate and graduate days—who left great imprints on 
scholastic traditions. Men such as you, who have given your lives 


ae Trevor-Jones Lecture, Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, December 9, 
1Lord Haldane’s Autobiography, p. 20. 
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to philosophical conceptions, must be patient with the physicist but 
lately re-turned philosopher. The unpardonable sin will be for him to 
forget that philosophical scholarship will often have discussed his 
problems even centuries ago. 

Science has many tasks to perform besides that of endeavoring to 
unravel the plan or mechanism of the universe and perhaps history 
teaches that progress has been more rapid—certainly much surer 
—since the era of experimentation replaced that of pure speculation. 
And yet the great scientist, as the great lawyer, or philosopher, must 
realize “that no systematic knowledge is sufficient in itself unless it 
leads up to and points to first principles.”? But in addition to this 
the physicist is confronted with the fact that in certain regions, Nature 
has in recent years given equivocal answers and this of course means 
that the whole bases of the questions have had to be re-examined. 
Here especially, as Haldane points out in The Reign of Relativity, the 
philosopher has anticipated him. 

Those who have had in mind the arranging of these public lectures 
have, in common with thinking men the world over, realized that never 
since the time of Copernicus and Newton have such amazing new con- 
ceptions suddenly entered into our picture of the universe around us 
as have come in our time. The Physicist, whose business it has been 
to study matter and energy, seems by the very splendor of the vistas 
which have opened up to him, to have had his horizons pushed back 
and he himself, sweeping aside the strict confines of his science, has 
gone on from Physics to Metaphysics. . . . But first I must ex- 
plain my terms. 

Strabo, the geographer, states that after the death of Aristotle, his 
library passing through many hands, finally came into the possession 
of Adronicus of Rhodes who made it the basis of his edition of Aris- 
totle’s Works, prepared about 70 B. C. After the work on Natural 
Philosophy (or Physics), Andronicus placed the treatise in which 
Aristotle gave a sketch of previous philosophical systems, and then 
dealt with the causes, principles and properties of Being, and God as 
the Prime Mover of the world. This, Andronicus called Metaphysics, 
meaning simply the things which come after physics. Today, the word 
metaphysics has come to mean the direct and explicit attempt to solve 
the problem of reality. But perhaps with this bit of history in mind 


2 Haldane—op. cit., p. 30. 
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you will pardon a physicist as he thinks of metaphysics, the search 
for reality, as consisting to some extent at least of Metaphysics, in 
the sense of the old Greek word as “the things which come after 
physics,” for if experimental science is the description of facts, the 
goal of metaphysics is their interpretation. One might with Christian 
Wolff’s subdivision of Metaphysics into Ontology—the theory of ex- 
istence, Cosmology—the theory of the order of the universe, Psy- 
chology—the theory of the soul, Rational Theology—the theory of 
God in so far as he is accessible to reason—feel that he might start 
almost anywhere on this search for the real world. But the Greeks 
prophesied that before man can determine his place and service in 
this world, he must form some theory of the world as a whole. The 
history of philosophy and of science begins with the material world; 
and the question, What are things and what is their place in reality? 
seems fundamental enough when joined with some element of life 
to warrant Tennyson in saying: 


Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

I hold you here, root and all, in my hand 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 


But in the end we must not forget that we have made only one ap- 
proach toward reality and we must remember that Ontology, Psychol- 
ogy, Rational Theology—yes and Axiology—the science of values— 
will have rich contributions to add before the full picture can be en- 
visaged. 

It is certain that there is much in what the modern physicist has 
found in his study of the nature of matter which is of the utmost 
interest to the philosopher and one wishes that stealthily he might 
creep up that pleasant slope that Dante tells us of, where sit not only 
Aristotle, Plato and Socrates but Euclid, the geometer, Ptolemy, the 
astronomer, and Democritus, who, to use Dante’s brilliant phrase, set 
the world at chance—to hear the progress that has come in their age- 
old discussion of the problem of the universe as they talk over these 
recent developments in physical science. 

Now I am perfectly well aware that one may not always understand 
what is thus overheard. Democritus filled all space with atoms in 
ceaseless random motion; and when in the nineteenth century, Dalton 
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revived the atomic theory and Clausius, Maxwell and Boltzmann de- 
veloped the kinetic theory of gases, men turned back to the Roman 
poet Lucretius, who in his work, De Rerum Natura (Concerning the 
Nature of Things) had attempted to portray the ideas of the great 
Greek, Democritus, four hundred years earlier. The materialistic 
conceptions of Lucretius were swallowed whole and a mechanistic 
view of the universe was the contribution of nineteenth century sci- 
ence. But Tennyson, who was a member of the Royal Society and 
who, next to Munro, has been called the best commentator on Lucre- 
tius,® tells us that Lucretius hardly caught the full spirit of Democri- 
tus.* 
The Gods, the Gods! 

If all be atoms, how then should the Gods 

Being atomic not be dissoluble, 

Not follow the great law? My master held 

That Gods there are, for all men so believe. 

I pressed my footsteps into his, and meant 

Surely to lead my Memmius in a train 

Of flowery clauses onward to the proof 

That Gods there are and deathless. 

Meant? I meant? 
I have forgotten what I meant: my mind 
Stumbles, and all my faculties are lamed. 


And so Lucretius handed on a mechanistic philosophy. It has sur- 
prised me a great deal to see so many men who seem satisfied to 
conceive the universe as the product of chance and all things engen- 
dered by the fortuitous concourse of atoms. Such ideas belong to 
that stage of intellect which seems to think it has an explanation in 
a mechanical model. How self-satisfied late nineteenth century physics 
was! All the great discoveries had been made. Over the lintels of 
its laboratories it could hang the motto as did the Middle Ages across 
the gate of the Mediterranean—Ne plus ultra. Nothing lies beyond. 
But no mechanical picture will ever exhaust reality. It is with science 
even as with the individual. 


Just when we are safest, there’s a sunset-touch, 
A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s death, 
A chorus ending from Euripides,— 

And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears 
As old and new at once as Nature’s self 


8 Nineteenth Century 33. March 1893. 
4 Tennyson—Lucretius. 
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To rap and knock and enter in our soul, 

Take hands and dance there, a fantastic ring 
Round the ancient idol on his, base again,— 
The grand Perhaps! We look on helplessly. 
There the old misgivings, crooked questions are.® 


And so as Professor J. S. Mackenzie has recently pointed out in a 
study of “Present Tendencies in Speculative Philosophy,” though Phi- 
losophy and Physics drifted apart in the latter part of the last century 
when science became too mechanical, “the first quarter of the present 
century has brought about a sort of entente between the special sci- 
ences and philosophy. . . . Mechanical and materialistic concep- 
tions have become a good deal discredited by the recent developments 
in the physical sciences.” ® Further testimony to this change in out- 
look and the abandonment of the dogmatic finality of mechanism is 
given by J. Arthur Thomson. “Even hard-shelled physicists,” he says, 
“are agreed as to the incomprehensibility (not impossibility) of our 
cosmos emerging from chaos and chance.” ? - 

It is worth all the emphasis that one can give it to have it realized 
that true science expects no final picture, no dogmatic statement of 
truth ever to be attainable. The richest of rewards comes to him who 
seeks, convinced with Leo Errera, that “truth is on a curve whose 
asymptote our spirit follows eternally.” There is always an infinite 

that still awaits. As the poet has it,— 


This day before dawn I ascended a hill and looked at the crowded 
heaven 

And I said to my spirit “When we become the enfolders of those 
orbs and the pleasure and knowledge of everything in them, 
shall we be filled and satisfied then? 

And my spirit said no, we but level that lift to pass and continue 
beyond.® 


Turning then to the great quest of Metaphysics, I stop to point out, 
in the first place, that the experimental scientist makes an important 
contribution to the body of searchers because his hypotheses are always 
being subjected to experimental checking. And then, too, ““When men 
are striving for the discovery of truth in its various manifestations, 
they learn that it is by correcting the mistakes of previous investiga- 


5 Browning—Bishop Blougram’s Apology. 

8 J. S. Mackenzie—Present Tendencies in Speculative Philosophy. 
7J. Arthur Thomson—Concerning Evolution. 

8 Walt Whitman. 


~~ 
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tors that progress is made, and they have charity for criticism. Hence 
persecution for differences of opinion becomes an absurdity.” ® 
There is, moreover, an important contribution to our attitude to- 
ward the search for Reality in this constant revision of scientific 
truth. What’s truth today seems upset by the discoveries of tomor- 
row. Thus it will ever be! Browning caught the spirit of truth in 
his “Parleyings With Certain People of Importance” in the phrase 


that’s 
Truth which endures resetting.!° 


And so tonight the physicist may come to you, confident that his pic- 
ture of the universe is not a final one, sure, in fact, that ere long it 
may be washed up on the shore and left by a tide which has receded 
here to rush up with fresh vigor elsewhere,—and yet I say that in an 
age of revising concepts, his faith and firm conviction is that he is 
making a nearer and ever nearer approach toward that Reality—which 
he knows will ever be, like all Wisdom, at the end of the rainbow. 

Despite the continual necessity of revising his concepts he has a 
confidence in progress. For him, too, 


Knowledge means 
Ever renewed assurance by defeat 
That victory is somehow still to reach.4 


And further since the complete understanding is beyond us, the con- 
trol is too. 


You think the world would last another day 
Did we so make us masters of the trick 
Whereby the works go, we could prearrange 
Their play and reach perfection when we ease? 
Depend on it, the change and the surprise 

Are part o’ the plan.” 


Nor should one pass over these general contributions of modern 
science without saying that, on the whole, the great men of science 
have answered in the affirmative one of the oft-raised questions of 
philosophy—perhaps one of the most far-reaching questions one is 
called on to face—Is the Universe friendly or not friendly to human 
values and ideals? 


8 Professor Asaph Hall. 

10 Charles Avison—XIV. 3. 

11 Browning—A Pillar at Sebzevar. 

12 Browning—Prince Hohenstiehl-Schwangau. 
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Numerous forms of materialism and realism hold that the aspira- 
tions and loyalties of life, in short, all values, are merely the outcome 
of our animal ancestry that can be traced back to the dawn of life 
and to inorganic matter. Save for the faint stream of life on this 
planet, such views hold that there is no consciousness, no purpose, nor 
value in the universe. In a day when many of our philosophers, and 
most of our writers have lost all sense of awe and reverent surprise 
I remind you that centuries ago Aristotle declared “Wonder” to be 
the beginning of all philosophy, and I bring you some passages which 
might, indeed, be multiplied a hundred-fold. 

Newton had a sense of reverent awe. A short time before his death, 
he wrote: 


I do not know what I may appear to the world but to myself 
I seem to have been only like a boy playing on the seashore, and 
diverting myself in now and then finding a smoother pebble or 
a prettier shell than ordinary, whilst the great ocean of truth lay 
all undiscovered before me. 


Nor was there anything of blasé mechanism in the attitude of Alfred 
Russel Wallace: 


The wonders of Nature have been the delight and solace of 
my life. From the day when I first saw a bee-orchis in ignorant 
astonishment, to my first view of the grand forests of the Amazon; 
thence to the Malay Archipelago, where every fresh island with 
its marvellous novelties and beauties was an additional delight— 
Nature has afforded me an ever increasing rapture, and the at- 
tempt to solve some of her myriad problems an ever-growing 
sense of mystery and awe. 


Or hear Sir J. J. Thomson: 


As we conquer peak after peak we see in front of us regions 
full of interest and beauty, but we do not see our goal, we do not 
see the horizon; in the distance tower still higher peaks, which 
will yield to those who ascend them still wider prospects, and 
deepen the feeling, the truth of which is emphasized by every ad- 
vance in science, that “Great are the works of the Lord.” 


That this is the outlook of the great scientists on the universe has 
recently been emphasized by Professor Millikan, and it is worth 
emphasizing for it is a real contribution. Every wise man’s son doth 
know that those who delve deeply always hear those same whisperings. 
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4 Though Master keep aloof, 
Signs of his presence multiply from roof 
To basement of the building.?% 
This bears directly on what Haldane stresses in his Gifford Lectures 
—Toward Reality, where he says: 


Now something of the kind, it seems to me, ought to be told 
to those, and they are many, who set out on the search after the 
nature of God as if its truth must lie in some sphere remote from 
the Here and the Now. People are always looking for some other 
and different world in which the balance of this one may be re- 
dressed. And yet that involves a dogmatic assumption which may 
turn out to be a profound fallacy. It assumes that this world 
as known by us, as in our everyday life it is taken to be, has 
appeared to us in the fullest phase of its reality, and that we have 
so entirely comprehended it that, as we do not find the notion 
of God within it, we may assume that this notion must be sought 
elsewhere. And yet it may be that it is just in the world that 
is here and now, when fully comprehended and thought out, that 
we shall find God, and in finding God, shall find the Reality of 
that world in Him. 

Let us turn now to consider some of the conclusions of recent 
physics and their bearing on conceptions of ultimate reality. At the 
close of the lecture we shall be forced back on wider conceptions of 
Truth and Reality ; but here, as we set out, it is important to remem- 
ber that when we speak of what is true in literature, music or art, 
we may be talking about something quite different from what we 
mean in science. In the former, the mind and soul and feelings enter 
and are swayed—in the latter the attempt has been made to interpret 
the external world in terms of standards and frames external to the 
observer. But that the “world” (using the term in its philosophical 
sense) cannot be divorced from the mind of the observer has been 
apparent to the philosopher for a long time and so in recent days 
when, from an experimental standpoint, the physicist has been forced 
to the conclusion that not only is the detection of absolute motion 
impossible but that for the measurement of any motion there is no 
external or absolute framework independent of the observer, he is 
merely coming round to those views which have long led the philos- 
opher to acknowledge the reign of relativity. 

It should be pointed out, however, that the great physicists have 
not been ignorant of all this. Newton pondered long before he set 


13 Browning. Parleyings—Furini. 
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up a framework of space which was independent of time and of the 
observer. Coriolis, a century before Einstein, showed that the detec- 
tion of uniformly accelerated linear motion was impossible. But, as 
Newton pointed out, all observations of experiments then made seemed 
to fit in with an independence of time and space and ever since his 
day the physicist has had as a working hypothesis the existence of 
a genuine objective reality consisting of this independent frame work 
of time and space with its mechanistic assemblage of atoms and en- 
ergy: This was primary reality—truth existing independently of any 
relation to the mind. But, in addition, there was to the scientist a 
secondary or subjective reality, not as real as the first. Waves in the 
aether of certain definite wave lengths were objective, real Reality. 
The labelling of these as colors was subjective. The stressing of the 
_ objective waves as the primary reality was, of course, anathema not 
only to idealistic philosophy, whose belief is “that mind or conscious- 
ness is the truly real and that everything exists only_in relation to 
mind,” }* but to those also who felt that there were primary elements 
of reality in a rainbow or in a primrose by a river’s brim which 
escaped such measuring sticks. Whitehead has labelled this dual con- 
ception of the Victorian physicist—the bifurcation theory. Many of 
you will be glad to know that in the thought of scientific leaders it 
is now as dead as Queen Anne. It thought of the mind as one thing 
and the observed world as another. But twentieth century science, 
as I hope to repeat again and again, joins twentieth century philos- 
ophy in realizing that I who am observing am part of the whole with 
that which is being observed. The modern scientist turns more 
and more to Immanuel Kant and thinks of the mind as finding in 
nature its own character and content in objective form—meaning and 
intelligence as everywhere incorporated in reality. 

But these speculations have not been suggested only by the work 
of Einstein and others in the Theory of Relativity which seems at 
the moment to have banished the conceptions of absolute space and 
time. Indeed, I think that many would agree that the fundamental 
change in the conceptions of recent physics has been concerned with 
the nature of matter. Clerk Maxwell was a great physicist but he 
was more than that. A distinguished son of the University of Edin- 
burgh, he was brought up in the atmosphere of philosophy. He has 
a beautiful passage which I quote as a basis of comment. 


14 Brightman—Introduction to Philosophy. 
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“In the heavens we discover by their light, and by their light 
alone, stars so far distant from each other that no material thing 
can ever have passed from one to another; and yet this light, 
which is to us the sole evidence of the existence of these distant 
worlds, tells us also that each of them is built up of molecules 
of the same kinds as those which we find on earth. A molecule 
of hydrogen, for example, whether in Sirius or in Arcturus, exe- 
cutes its vibrations in precisely the same time. 

“Each molecule therefore throughout the universe bears im- 
pressed upon it the stamp of a metric system as distinctly as does 
the metre of the Archives at Paris, or the double royal cubit of 
the temple of Karnak. 

“No theory of evolution can be formed to account for the sim- 
ilarity of molecules, for evolution necessarily implies continuous 
change, and the molecule is incapable of growth or decay, of 
generation or destruction. 

“None of the processes of Nature, since the time when Nature 
began, have produced the slightest difference in the properties of 
any molecule. We are therefore unable to ascribe either the ex- 
istence of the molecules or the identity of their properties to any 
of the causes which we call natural.” 


Now, in that there are two doctrines which were basic to nineteenth 
century science but which have been interestingly modified. The 
first was the doctrine of eternal atoms. None of the processes of 
Nature since time began, said Maxwell, have changed them. Emped- 
ocles, two thousand five hundred years ago, put an element of trans- 
migration into the same idea when he said 


“For in truth I was born a boy and a maiden, and a plant and 
a bird, and a fish whose course lies in the sea.” 


And Shakespeare made the idea stick in the phrase 


Imperial Caesar, dead and turned to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away. 
You will doubtless remember enough chemistry to recall that when 
a chemical combination takes place the thing that happens is that a 
regrouping of atoms occurs. But the same atoms existed as had 
existed from the beginning of time. They have simply a different 
combination. The second principle was that the total mass of matter 
present stays the same. No matter disappears but simply a regroup- 
ing takes place. The Law of the Conservation of Mass was one of 
the great truths of objective reality. 


15 A quotation from Clerk Maxwell to the British Association (1873). 
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Well, Sir, the old ways altered somewhat since 
And the world wears another aspect now. 


Some thirty odd years ago it was discovered that radium and all 
the most complex atoms are not stable but that they degenerate— 
Uranium breaks up into Ionium—lIonium into Radium, and thence the 
chain continues and finally reaches Lead. The ninety-two elements 
which make up the universe of the scientist are not eternal. But 
neither are they unrelated. We know a good bit now about the struc- 
ture of these atoms which once were thought to be ultimate units. 
Hydrogen is the simplest. Its atom weighs 1.66 of a millionth of a 
millionth of a millionth of a millionth of a gram and it is not like a 
small billiard ball but all there seems to be to it is nothing tangible 
at all but simply electricity. A small negative charge of electricity 
rotates around a central positive charge and this we perceive as hydro- 
gen. Two negative charges rotate about another nucleus and this to 
us is helium. Twenty-six intangible negative charges about a central 
charge of positive electricity and this to us is iron. Verily it appears 
that the nearer we get to objective reality the more intangible it seems! 

And once you grasp this new picture of matter, many of the other 
new conceptions seem more plausible. If the physicist tells us that 
a billiard ball weighs more when it is in motion than when it is at 
rest we look at him askance if we think of the billiard ball as our 
fathers knew it. But if, fundamentally, a billiard ball is not a solid, 
tangible thing but an airy nothing—a lot of intangible electrical charges 
—well then we are ready to admit that our private opinion of what 
its properties are doesn’t count for much. Electrical charges in motion 
may very well have a larger mass than when at rest. The round bil- 
liard ball may very well become an ellipsoid when it starts to move. 
A yard east and west may very well be a different length than a yard 
north and south if we are on an earth moving east and west. In fact, 
once you have lost confidence in the hard facts of external reality 
and realize that matter is mostly space and that all the protons and 
electrons which make up our earth would occupy a cube but a half 
mile long or those which make up physical man reduce to a speck just 
visible with a magnifying glass, you will be ready to realize that the 
senses are no sure guide to reality and, in Tennyson’s phrase, that 
the stick we see bent in a pool may, in reality, be straight with all 
the consequences Tennyson goes on to draw. But more of that later. 

That I have not overstressed the importance of these new views 
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of the structure of matter is evidenced by a quotation from an author 
whom Dean Sperry commended to you in one of his lectures last 
year when he suggested that you call a plague on certain modern writ- 
ers and read Eddington. In a book entitled The Nature of the Phys- 
ical World, which admittedly takes more than an evening to digest, 
Eddington says this: ‘‘The revelation by modern physics of the void 
within the atom is more disturbing than the revelation by astronomy 
of the immense void of interstellar space.” Reflect on that statement 
as you recall the influence on thought of the teachings of Astronomy. 
Think of Galileo and the burning at the stake of Giordano Bruno in 
1600 for writing that beautiful passage in which he thought of other 
worlds than ours. Certainly the conceptions of the immensity of 
space had a tremendous influence on speculative thought and yet Ed- 
dington says that these new views of the nature of matter are to have 
a more disturbing influence on our conceptions of reality. These ideas 
of the porosity of atoms and of the evolution in development of the 
ninety-two types as we go from hydrogen, the lightest to Uranium, 
the heaviest of the atomic bricks which engender external reality were 
not foreshadowed in the conceptions of Democritus; nor indeed were 
they known to nineteenth century science or philosophy. They consti- 
tute one of the great contributions which twentieth century physics 
places at your disposal as you re-examine the conclusions of the meta- 
physics of an earlier day. 

There is, however, still another direction in which these recent de- 
velopments may prove of interest to you. The question of the dura- 
tion of the universe is an important one to philosophy. Did you ever 
stop to think how influenced by race and religion our ideas have been? 
Almost every tribe has some story of creation. To some, as to the 
East African natives, the question of when has never occurred. But 
in other races the answer has varied. The Chaldeans have astronomi- 
cal observations going back six thousand years (but surely Cicero was 
hardly right when he said their priesthood went back four hundred 
and seventy thousand years). The Persian, Zoroaster, estimated the 
earth’s age at twelve thousand years—an estimate which does not dif- 
fer in order of magnitude from the chronological inheritance which 
has come to be ours, as a race, in our rich legacy from the Hebrews. 
The answer of the Hindu has been different—to him time and the 
earth are eternal. 

Nowadays, some, like Sir Oliver Lodge, seem to incline toward the 
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Hindu view but it would not be in the spirit of modern physics to 
have any dogmatic pronouncement to make on this question. Indeed 
this was one problem, as you may*remember, which severely burned 
the fingers of Lord Kelvin and other physicists of the nineteenth cen- 
tury who tried to grapple with it and keep the time scale within 
modest limits when the geologist and the biologist were demanding 
aeons. But twentieth century physics can certainly revise the early 
Persian and Hebrew estimates—and in two most interesting ways. 
I have already spoken of the decay of atoms like radium. Century 
after century the parent element uranium spontaneously disintegrates, 
and for hundreds of millions of years the records in the rocks show 
the sharp rings or haloes which have been marked out as, at the same 
rate as now, the elements have broken up. Five thousand million 
years will pass and only half the atoms of this metallic uranium I 
hold in my hand will have started on their long journey from uranium 
to lead. This piece of pitchblende cannot be older than that; for more 
than half of it is still uranium. The oldest rocks on the surface of 
the earth tell us by the fraction of uranium still in them that they 
are about fifteen hundred million years old. As you think over that, 
and all its implications, weigh this recent statement of Professor R. A. 
Millikan : 

“T venture to estimate that the knowledge that has come from ex- 
periments showing that this world has already existed for a billion 
years and that man has in all probability another billion years ahead 
of him, is likely to have, in the long run, a much greater influence 
on human conduct than the invention of either the airplane or wire- 
less, important though they may be.” 

Truly, progress in the conceptions of the mind in its attempt to get 
at reality is more important to a people than improvement in its ma- 
terial surroundings! 

But I said there is a second way which modern physics has used 
in exploring the duration of time. Lord Kelvin in his attempt at the 
middle of the last century to get at the age of the earth said that the 
earth’s age was, of course, limited by that of the sun from which it 
had sprung. How long has that ball of fire sent out its warming 
rays and drawn our earth by those invisible bonds which hold us in 
our circling orbit? Our attempted answers to this question depend 
on our conception of the origin of the sun’s radiation. Kelvin thought 
of the sun as a ball of fire whose temperature was kept up by the 
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contraction of its surface and he issued his dictum that the sun most 
probably has not illuminated the earth for a hundred million years 
and certainly not for five hundred million. But this was all before 
the day of these new pictures which we have been considering. The 
radioactivity of the earth’s crust has whispered to us an age, even for 
the earth, much greater than this. There were other sources of energy 
of which Kelvin did not know. Radioactivity, itself, had he known 
of it, would have revised his estimate, for heat is liberated as the atoms 
disintegrate. But there is another source of heat beside which all 
these are puny indeed. One of the consequences of the theory of 
relativity is the idea that matter and energy are interchangeable. That 
law of the conservation of mass which was stressed as one of the 
great laws of external reality in the quotation from Clerk Maxwell 
has in these ultimate considerations gone by the board. Matter may 
change into radiant energy and the annihilation of a gram of matter 
yields eighteen thousand million times as much energy as does its 
combustion. To supply the radiation of the sun, the annihilation of 
360,000 million tons of matter a day would suffice whereas the com- 
bustion of many thousands of millions of millions of tons of coal per 
second would be required to produce it. It seems incredible that this 
can lead us to such an age for the sun as we are seeking, but yet the 
mass of the sun is so great that it can keep this up well nigh indefinite- 
ly. Of course, the rate of radiation has not always been as slow as 
now. The amount of sand running from an hour glass is large at 
first and gradually slows down as the source runs low. Thus the sun 
used to squander its energy in radiation when it was young. Its mass 
disappeared rapidly in those early days. Two thousand million years 
ago when it seems that the surface rocks of our earth were formed, 
the sun would have weighed but little more than now—hardly more 
than a hundredth of one per cent. A million million years ago, about 
seven per cent more. And there the curve is rising rapidly. Seven 
million million years ago and it would have been four times as large 
as now, and from there a still more rapid change occurs when the 
hour glass of the sun was full. Soon we reach a stage when a step 
back of a hundred thousand years doubles the size of the sun and a 
total duration of time of eight million million years would mean a 
sun of impossible dimensions. 

Thus by these new ways we picture our earth as perhaps some fifteen 
hundred million years old and think of it as the offspring of a star 
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whose age ten million million years may span. But beyond this, what? 
Of ultimate beginning we seem only able at present to say, it is lost 
in the night of time. It may be that this search for an ultimate be- 
ginning is founded on misconception. Perhaps, after all, Hindu 
thought may be nearer right and that time and the universe are eter- 
nal. Or again it may be that the universe is not running down; a 
higher synthesis may abrogate the reign of the law of the degradation 
of entropy just as the law of the conservation of mass has given way. 
It may even be that Millikan may turn out to be correct in interpret- 
ing those whisperings of the cosmic rays as the birth pangs when 
radiation from the stars recrystallizes into matter in the far off depths 
of space and the universe be made cyclic by matter radiated off as 
light recondensing once more into matter. But in any case whether 
the future confirms this last picture or whether we are merely off the 
path by thinking unwittingly of “absolute” time there would be in 
either of these a veering away from the mechanistic conception of 
a world wound up and abandoned to run its course. In this field, 
too, the speculations of modern physics seem freighted with concep- 
tions which make reality richer. 


But perhaps I have gone far enough to introduce the viewpoint 
which may serve as the basis for such conclusions as seem to suggest 
themselves. You will recall that a year ago there was some blatant 
clamour that a group of scientists be appointed to draw up a religion 
free from the myth and uncertainties of much of what has been ortho- 
dox religion. Soviet Russia, we are told, has banished religion and 
substituted the certainties of science. Well, in a way, that may mark 
progress in Russia, for the religion of Russia under the czars was one 
of superstitions which seem almost incredible to us. But I speak to 
minds of a different mold. That anecdote with which I began this 
lecture is still before me. Speaking as a thinker trying to follow one 
trail toward reality to you who aim at the same goal but by a different 
path, I have failed tonight unless I have made clear that ultimately 
there are no hard facts of science. When Tait, defending Kelvin’s 
estimate of the age of the earth said that if the geologists and biolo- 
gists demanded more time, so much the worse for them, there was 
no more time to be had, he was speedily proved wrong. When nine- 
teenth century physics fell into a doze and thought it had exhausted 
the universe, there burst that series of discoveries which make us 
date modern physicis from 1896 and bewilder us with the startling 
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rapidity with which we have had to revise predictions. Some element 
of which we were ignorant upsets our scientific certainties. You re- 
member how Browning puts it in Mr. Sludge: 


Oh be sure, 
You, everybody blunders, just as I 
In simpler things than these by far! For see: 
I knew two farmers—one a wiseacre 
Who studied seasons, rummaged almanacs, 
Quoted the dew point, registered the frost 
And then declared for outcome of his pains, 
Next summer must be dampish. *Twas a drought. 
His neighbor prophesied such drought would fall, 
Saved hay and corn, made cent per cent thereby, 
And proved a sage indeed; how came his lore? 
Because:-one brindled heifer late in March, 
Stiffened her tail of evenings, and somehow 
He got into his head that drought was meant. 
I don’t expect all men can do as much. 
Such kissing goes by favour. 


The scientist must ever be on his guard that the laws which he has 
discovered are not extrapolated and made to serve as the basis for 
predictions in other than the strict conditional variations for which 
they are valid. When such precautions are not taken some brindled 
heifer’s tail which has nothing to do with the issue may lead a layman 
who understands nothing of science to a right conclusion. 

The history of physics like the history of all knowledge is a record 
of concepts revised and extended. But I hope that this glimpse of 
the latest writings on the palimpsest on which are recorded the natural 
philosopher’s conceptions of the external world will reveal a more 
ample universe—an adequate temple of thought which may bring to 
us scope for our imaginations and feelings more akin to those felt 
by Wordsworth as he sat in King’s College Chapel grateful to 


the man who fashioned for the sense 
These lofty pillars, spread that branching roof 
Self-poised, and scooped into ten thousand cells, 
Where light and shade repose, where music dwells 
Lingering—and wandering on as loth to die 
Like thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
That they were born for immortality. 


Yet before one gets far in fathoming reality there must be room for 
that 
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sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused— 


for thoughts that break through language and escape. Here it seems 
to me we come on the answer to our problem. Reality for us can 
not exist in any picture of an external world, for no finality or ade- 
quacy is there. But there is something there which all of you may 
recognize—quality of conception and eagerness in the pursuit of truth 
—and I suggest that quality may, indeed, be the touchstone of reality— 
applicable not only to science, but to painting, to literature, in short to 
all art, 


Art—which I may style the love of loving, rage 

Of knowing, seeing, feeling the absolute truth of things 

For truth’s sake, whole and sole, not any good truth brings 
The knower, seer, feeler, beside—instinctive Art 

Must fumble for the whole, once fixing on a part 

However poor, surpass the fragment, and aspire 

To reconstruct thereby the ultimate entire. 


Such a concept of the ultimate reality of quality, Ernest Renan had 
in mind in that great tribute to Louis Pasteur in welcoming him to 
his seat in the Academie Francaise which I quote to you: 


But apart from the basis of science, which is not our province, 
there is one criterion, Monsieur, in regard to which our knowl- 
edge of the human mind gives us the right to express an opinion. 
There is something which we are able to recognize in its most 
diverse manifestations, something which belongs in equal degree 
to Galileo, to Pascal, to Michelangelo and to Moliére, something 
which constitutes the sublimity of the poet, the profundity of the 
philosopher, the fascination of the orator, the divination of the 
savant. This common basis of all beautiful and true works, this 
divine flame, this indefinable breath which is the inspiration of 
science, literature and art, we find in you, Monsieur: It is genius. 
No one else has traversed with so assured a step the circles of 
elemental nature; your scientific life is like a luminous trail across 
the great night of the infinitely small, in those furthest depths 
of being, where life is born. 


Something there is, then, in experience which escapes the balance 
and the measuring rod, and, as far as I can judge, I do not altogether 
misinterpret the spirit of the leaders of modern physics in thinking 
that it is not a mechanical model of the universe but a richness in 
quality of conception based, of course, on their quantitative investiga- 
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tions which constitutes the great contribution of modern physics to 
metaphysics. 

I close with an extract from the final chapter of Haldane’s auto- 
biography. A life time spent in pondering the systems of philosophy 
led him a few days before his death to this beautiful expression of 
this same answer to the age old question—What is truth? 


No one who has set before himself seriously the task of dis- 
covering the meaning of life dare feel confident that he has been 
wholly right in his result. Where Plato and Aristotle and Kant 
were not sure of their knowledge, how dare we be? But then 
we are not living in the world to discover final truth. What we 
find is always developing itself and assuming fuller forms. But 
we can discriminate quality in what we find before us. Our criti- 
cism of life, if not our constructive doctrine, becomes more firm 
as we gain in knowledge and in the interpretation of experience 
that knowledge brings. Of knowledge we can master only a frag- 
ment. But if that fragment has been reached by endeavour that 
is sufficiently passionate, the struggle toward it yields a sense of 
quality, of quality in the very effort made, which stands for us 
as being what we care for beyond everything else, as being for 
us truth, whatever else may not be certainly truth. 


Whoso has felt the Spirit of the Highest, 
Cannot confound nor doubt Him, nor deny; 
Yea, with one voice, O world, tho’ thou deniest, 

Stand thou on that side, for on this am I. 


Who that one moment has the least descried Him 
Dimly and faintly, hidden and afar, 

Doth not despise all excellence beside Him, 
Pleasure and powers that are not, and that are— 


Yea, amid all men bear himself thereafter 
Smit with a solemn and a sweet surprise, 
Dumb to their scorn, and turning on their laughter 
Only the dominance of earnest eyes. 
F. W. H. Myer in “St. Paul.” 


SOME ANONYMOUS PROPHETS OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 


GEORGE RICKER BERRY 


Ancient literature is largely anonymous, if we use this term in a 
broad sense to include a considerable element which is pseudonymous. 
The impulse to expression and specific objects to be attained have 
continually driven men to speak and write, but ancient times knew 
little of any pride of authorship or conception of literature as prop- 
erty. As one put no emphasis upon his own position as an author, so 
also he regarded the writings of others in a corresponding way, the 
idea of using them with any attention to the question of literary prop- 
erty was foreign to the usual habit of thought. Hence it was an easy 
matter for anonymity to pass into pseudonymity. There was great 
freedom in dealing with earlier writings and also with historical situa- 
tions, speeches considered appropriate in the circumstances were con- 
stantly written and put into the mouths of the characters in the narra- 
tive. These features tended to idealization of history and much ten- 
dency writing, the past being naturally colored by the writer’s views 
in accordance with the purpose in his writing, the thesis he wished to 
establish. This means that history in ancient times was treated imag- 
inatively, a method which has its advantages, although not one which 
makes easy the establishment of precise historical facts. These ten- 
dencies were doubtless accentuated in the usage of orientals, although 
by no means confined to them. 

The Hebrew writers are no exception to the world of antiquity in 
this particular. The non-canonical Jewish literature of the two cen- 
turies before Christ and the first century after is ordinarily anony- 
mous, in the broad sense, much of it being pseudonymous. The Book 
of Enoch, being the product of several authors, the Book of Jubilees, 
the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, these and other great pro- 
ductions of this time are anonymous or pseudonymous. Much of this 
literature is of the variety known as apocalyptic, the later form of the 
prophetical literature. In the canonical Old Testament, the larger 
part of the writing is anonymous, and a considerable portion pseudony- 
mous. It is, of course, well known that many of the psalms, much 
of the wisdom literature, and all the so-called historical books, most 
of which were known to the Jews as the earlier prophets, are anony- 
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mous, a literary masterpiece like the Book of Job being included in 
this statement. The books of Ecclesiastes and Daniel, together with 
considerable other portions, are pseudonymous. The reasons for 
pseudonymity rather than anonymity have no particular pertinence at 
this point and need not now be discussed. 

It is, then, in the Old Testament as well as in the non-canonical 
Jewish literature, the exception when the name of an author is at- 
tached to his writing. We need not be surprised when we do not know 
the name of an author in the Old Testament time, we should rather 
be surprised when we do. 

The most considerable group of writings in the Old Testament to 
which the names of authors are attached, with sufficient attestation of 
genuineness, is found in the prophetical books. This exception, how- 
ever, is probably due to reasons which are unusual. These prophets 
were ordinarily first preachers, then writers, or, more probably in 
most cases, the writing was done by others, their disciples. They 
were in considerable measure men of outstanding importance in na- 
tional history, acting in relation to the king or affairs of common im- 
portance, and thus well known before their sermons were written; 
we think of such figures as Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Haggai, 
and Zechariah. Further, as the natural ground for this prominence, 
they were men of marked personality. These reasons give sufficient 
ground for the attaching of their names to their books, not ordinarily, 
it is probable, by themselves but by their disciples. 

When some of these conditions are not present, however, it is nat- 
ural to expect that the prophetical writings should be anonymous. I 
think, and I believe this to be a fairly definite conclusion of present- 
day criticism, that the amount of anonymous or pseudonymous writ- 
ing in the Old Testament prophetical literature is greater than has 
usually been thought. 

The present discussion is concerned principally with the books of 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, with some references, however, to 
other prophetical literature of the Old Testament. 

The importance of the historical background for an understanding 
of the Old Testament prophets is a commonplace of modern Biblical 
study. An early recognition of this feature is to be found in W. 
Robertson Smith’s The Prophets of Israel and their Place in History, 
published in 1882. A familiar example of the significance of this mat- 
ter is furnished by chapters 40-66 of the Book of Isaiah. These 
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chapters, while furnishing problems of their own concerning unity and 
dating, have in any case a background much later than that of Isaiah, 
according to the practically unanimous testimony of students of all 
shades of opinion. The position frequently held in former times, that 
Isaiah by inspiration assumed a future background other than his 
own and spoke as if he was actually present at that time, has been 
generally abandoned by modern scholars. In all such cases the appar- 
ent background is now usually considered to have been the real one. 

The implications of this general position are being continually more 
fully and, as it seems to me, more consistently realized. It is being 
increasingly recognized that the prophet uttered a message adapted 
directly to the needs of his day. He faced a specific situation and 
shaped his message to fit, just as really as Paul in his letters. The 
prophet is not developing a systematic treatise of theology, he is 
preaching his sermons or writing his book, as the case may be, for 
a very definite purpose arising from the conditions of his time. He 
was essentially a realist, even in those frequent cases-where to the 
modern man his message seems particularly fantastic and unreal. The 
idea of the presence of a note of unreality in such oracles, it seems to 
me, comes from a failure to understand fully the varied elements of 
the historical situation. 


In considering questions of authorship and date one is always ob- 
liged to take account of three groups of evidence, historical, literary, 
and that from content of thought. Literary evidence will be consid- 
ered only in a subordinate way in the present discussion. The prin- 
cipal direct use of historical evidence which we shall have in mind 
is that which comes from a consideration of the background, the 
adaptation of the writing to that background giving important indica- 
tions of the situation to which a document belongs. In content of 
thought we have in mind the relation of a writing to the general prog- 
ress of Old Testament thought, and specifically we observe its agree- 
ment or disagreement with other writings which can be dated with 
a measure of definiteness. Frequently the question is whether a par- 
ticular passage is or is not in harmony with the thought of other 
portions of the book in which it is now found. These two forms of 
evidence, historical and from content of thought, form two parts of 
one whole, the question of the relation of the message to its time. 

In accord with what has been said, then, it seems evident to me 
that the prophets always had a practical purpose, the message was 
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one which, in the mind of the prophet, had an immediate application 
to the time in which it was given. That relation, however, is not al- 
ways on the surface, and it is not entirely such as would be most 
obvious to the modern mind. The ancient oriental mind did not always 
work just like the modern occidental one, we are continually in danger 
of misjudging the prophets because we think of their relations to their 
times from our own standpoint, instead of endeavoring sympathetically 
to understand that of ancient times and other races. 

It must be kept in mind that any thought concerning the prophets 
which would correspond to our term canonical did not enter the He- 
brew mind until a late time. The first mention of a distinct collec- 
tion of the prophets is in the prologue of Ben Sirach, referring 
probably to the time of the composition of the book itself, about 180 
B. C. While the individual writings were doubtless regarded by many 
as of value much earlier than this, there is an entire absence of indica- 
tions that they were considered to be in any sense authoritative much 
before that time. We can readily understand, therefore, how natural 
it was for the later writers to treat those earlier with a great deal of 
freedom, as the evidence indicates that they did. 

From the application of such considerations as these to the prophetic 
messages, together with a study of positive evidence, comes the pres- 
ent-day recognition that perhaps all, in any case nearly all, the 
prophetic books of the Old Testament contain elements quite diverse 
in the matter of authorship and date. Those books which at first 
consisted of early material would naturally experience the process of 
revision more than the later ones. The customary thing, it would 
seem, was not to transmit the prophetic books unchanged, but to add 
other documents and supplementary material of various kinds. 

Study along the lines indicated has in recent years resulted in con- 
clusions, now quite commonly accepted, increasing considerably the 
amount of material of later times that is regarded as existing in the 
prophetic books. It seems to me that many of these conclusions are 
probable, resulting from a more consistent application of the available 
evidence than that which prevailed earlier, and that we may well go 
somewhat farther in this direction than is usually done. 

The messages of hope in the Book of Isaiah which have, until quite 
recent times, been usually accepted as belonging to the prophet him- 
self are the Messianic, the anti-Assyrian, proclaiming also the inviola- 
bility of Jerusalem, and two passages which suggest the doctrine of 
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the remnant. The Messianic and anti-Assyrian oracles have recently 
been discussed in considerable detail by Fullerton (Journal of Biblical 
Literature, vol. xli, pp. 1-101), with a rejection of the authorship of 
Isaiah. It is quite evident to my mind that these groups are materially 
later than Isaiah, being out of harmony both with his accepted mes- 
sages and with the times in which he lived. 

There still remains to Isaiah, however, according to the general 
view of modern scholars, the doctrine of the remnant, a much-limited 
idea of hope. It seems to me that this also is of later origin, as in- 
dicated by several considerations. It is a striking fact that the great 
summary of Isaiah’s message, in ch. 6, is exclusively of doom unre- 
lieved by hope. This passage, if it is to be regarded as really his 
inaugural vision, a conclusion by no means certain, yet was doubtless 
written at a considerably later time. Here, with the general consensus 
of modern critics, I regard the concluding clause of v. 13 as a later 
addition, if not, indeed, the whole verse. The only specific reference 
to the remnant in a passage usually accepted as genuine is in 7: 3, it 
being generally agreed that 10: 20-23 is later. Here the phrase, “thou, 
and Shear-jashub thy son,” has all the marks of a later addition. The 
sentence is complete without it, there is no explanation of the name, 
and there is no reference to this son either in any preceding historical 
statement or in the following incident. The other support for the 
doctrine of the remnant is supposed to be found in 8: 16-18, v. 16 
identifying the remnant with Isaiah’s disciples, and v. 18 being an 
allusion to the son Shear-jashub along with Maher-shalal-hash-baz of 
8:3. The text, and so the meaning, of v. 16, however, is doubtful, 
as shown by the Septuagint. The description of the children as 
“signs” and “wonders” in v. 18 is strange and unusual, while the con- 
cluding clause of the verse links it up with the oracles conerning the 
inviolability of Jerusalem, which I regard as later. Hence I consider 
these verses as doubtful in the matter of authorship, with a strong 
probability that they are not by Isaiah, the text also being somewhat 
doubtful, and hence as giving no support for the remnant idea as a 
doctrine of Isaiah. On the basis of these conclusions, then, Isaiah 
becomes exclusively a prophet of doom, except for the possibility of 
escape from the doom if the people mend their ways, a theoretical 
possibility to which this prophet, like Amos earlier, attached little 
weight. 


The definite work of Jeremiah belongs almost entirely before the 
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fall of Jerusalem in 586. The book of Jeremiah, it is generally recog- 
nized, has in its earlier part a mixture of the genuine oracles of the 
prophet with those of a later time much as in Isaiah, the latter part 
of the book having much less of the work of Jeremiah. Many por- 
tions in the early part of the book, as well as in the later, are out 
of harmony with the real thought of Jeremiah. A passage like 11: 1-8, 
considered even by many modern scholars to be the preaching of 
Jeremiah in the interests of the code found in the temple in 621, 
whether Deuteronomy or some other document, has a legal spirit which 
is the very opposite of the genuine utterances of Jeremiah. Jeremiah, 
it seems to me, had no interest in the code. His words in reference 
to it are more probably such sayings as that in 8:8: “How do ye 
say, We are wise, and the law of Yahweh is with us? But, behold, 
the false pen of the scribe hath wrought falsely.” The Messianic 
passages, 23:5, 6; 30:8-11; 33: 15-26, contain elements clearly not 
by Jeremiah, such as the concern for the Levites, 33:18, 21, 23. They 
all stress the thought of the Messiah as a descendant of David, they 
thus seem not entirely in harmony with the view of ch. 22, see es- 
pecially v. 30, where it is said of Coniah (Jehoiachin), the ruling king 
of the Davidic line: “Write ye this man childless, a man that shall 
not prosper in his days; for no more shall a man of his seed prosper, 
sitting upon the throne of David, and ruling in Judah.” The summary 
of his own message by Jeremiah himself is one of doom, 1:10: “See, 
I have this day set thee over the nations and over the kingdoms, to 
pluck up and to break down and to destroy and to overthrow.” The 
whole context indicates that the concluding words: “to build and to 
plant” are a later addition from 31:28; they are wanting in manu- 
script A of the Septuagint. There is nothing in the background of 
Jeremiah that gives any clear warrant for a message of hope; many 
of such messages that are found in the book clearly imply a postexilic 
background. It seems to me very doubtful whether there are any 
messages of hope by Jeremiah, in any case they appear to be slight. 
It is only quite recently that the substantial literary unity of the 
Book of Ezekiel has been seriously questioned. I have for some time 
held the view that no part of chs. 40-48 was by Ezekiel (see The 
Authorship of Ezekiel 40-48, Journal of Biblical Literature, vol. 
xxxiv, pp. 17-40). Of late it has seemed very clear to me that 
there are also many later portions in chs. 1-39. Literary interruptions 
disturbing the context, incongruities and contradictions in thought, 
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and a frequent historical background of a time later than that of 
Ezekiel seem to me to make unity of authorship impossible. The par- 
ticularly grotesque parts of the book, such as the wheels of 1: 15-21, 
the lying on the left side and on the right side for long periods of 
time, 4: 4-6, and the cooking of food with an unprecedented kind of 
fuel, suggested although not carried out, 4: 12, I regard as among these 
later additions. (For the reasons underlying these conclusions I may 
refer to the article Was Ezekiel in the Exile?, to appear in the forth- 
coming number of The Journal of Biblical Literature, which article 
may also be consulted for other details in reference to the Book of 
Ezekiel). 

I think that the prophetic activity of Ezekiel was carried on in the 
period from 597 to 586 B. C., and that the scene of his work was 
Palestine, not Babylonia. I regard his message as being entirely, or 
at any rate nearly so, one of doom. The prophetic oracles of hope 
in the book, together with all the legal portions, I consider to be not 
from Ezekiel but from the period after the exile. The contradiction 
in thought, already mentioned, seems to me to be principally between 
the oracles of doom and those of hope and further between the pro- 
phetic messages and the legal elements, the latter being especially promi- 
nent in chs. 40-48. 

Thus far, then, our general conclusion is that in the books of Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel the genuine messages of the prophets themselves 
were entirely, or very nearly so, predictions of coming doom, accom- 
panied of course by a recital of the conditions upon which the judg- 
ments of doom were based. These messages were, naturally, entirely 
prophetic in character, and of a highly spiritual nature, with no priestly 
or legal interests. The oracles of hope in these books, as well as those 
prompted by priestly or legal tendencies, are of different authorship 
and belong to a later time. 

This brings us to a consideration of the work of some anonymous 
prophets, particularly in these three books. There are minor addi- 
tions, of course, which are to be classed as scribal, the comments of 
copyists, as well as many textual errors. But these scribal additions 
are of a subordinate character, not materially affecting the thought. 
The principal additions are doubtless to be regarded as editorial rather 
than scribal. 

These supplementary writers for the most part are prophets, al- 
though with considerable priestly interest. I believe that each of these 
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anonymous prophets had a specific purpose, he was meeting a par- 
ticular situation in a definite way, as truly as the prophets whose 
names are known to us. 

All of this added material, in my opinion, comes from the period 
after the exile, using the customary phraseology. This period seems 
to me to have been ordinarily very much misunderstood. While the 
Babylonian exile is a well-established fact, and one of great importance, 
I do not regard a return from the exile, in the sense ordinarily meant, 
as having actually taken place, as Torrey has often maintained. A 
few individuals came back, doubtless, but the great and momentous 
return from the exile narrated in Ezra, chs. 1, 2, is so out of accord 
with other evidence that it can not be regarded as in any real sense 
historical. This is a part of the imaginative view of history, to which 
reference has already been made, for which, in this period, the Chron- 
icler is principally responsible. The rebuilding of the community in 
Palestine, in so far as it was accomplished, I consider to have been 
essentially the work of the people who had remained in Palestine and 
those who had returned from the adjacent regions soon after the blow 
of 586. In speaking, then, of the period after the exile I have in 
mind the epoch of rebuilding, beginning essentially in 520 B. C., with 
the work of the prophets Haggai and Zechariah. We need a concep- 
tion of the conditions prevailing in this period as the historical back- 
ground for these later writers whose work was incorporated into the 
books of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. 

The people after the exile, up to the Maccabean period, were always 
a subject group, ruled by governors, under the dominion at first of 
the Persian empire and later of Alexander and his successors in the 
Greek period. In internal affairs, however, they were largely un- 
molested, with the result that the leadership fell into the hands of 
the only existing community figures, the priests. The lesson incul- 
cated by the prophets with line upon line and precept upon precept 
that national destruction was due to national sin, had at last, through 
the stern logic of events, found lodgment in the consciousness of the 
people. Therefore they endeavored to reform, but, following the 
trend of their leaders, they naturally stressed the law, so that the 
dominant thought of the time had a priestly and legal flavor. The 
spirit of wisdom, with its broad humanism, thinking in terms of the 
individual, was also prominent, but less emphatically so. There were 
not wanting voices lifted in the proclamation of prophetic universalism, 
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but these, again, it seems to me, were not the most conspicuous forces. 
The usual thought centered about the temple at Jerusalem, a thought 
shared by Haggai and Zechariah and other prophets of this period. 
The people were not prosperous, although becoming somewhat more 
so after the work of Nehemiah. They were often discouraged con- 
cerning the future, a discouragement doubtless increased by the cur- 
rent prophetic writings of doom from before the exile. They hoped for 
a reéstablishment of prosperity accompanied by a return of those 
scattered abroad in the dispersion. (I agree with the position. of 
Torrey (Ezra Studies, p. 161) that the real expectation of the prophets 
of this time was never simply of a return of Judah from the Baby- 
lonian exile but was of a return from the dispersion of which that 
exile was a part). Any conception of the real operation of cause and 
effect in history was, of course, foreign to that time. If the preéxilic 
prophets had had such a conception, they might have said to the peo- 
ple: “By your sins you are weakening the nation and sowing the 
seeds from which is to come a harvest of national destruction.” In- 
stead they said, in effect: “By your sins you are arousing Yahweh 
to anger, and he will interpose to punish you and destroy the nation.” 
God’s activity was at all times thought of in terms of an interposition 
on his part, rather than in terms of cause and effect. Nevertheless, 
before the exile the forecasts of the prophets were in a fairly close 
relation to life. After the exile, however, as a result of the changed 
circumstances, the connection with life was much less close. The peo- 
ple were discouraged, subject to powerful nations. They hoped for 
the coming again of national independence and prosperity, but nothing 
in the conditions and real prospects pointed in that direction. The 
gap between the ideal and the real had become very wide. Still, in 
order that the courage and faith of the people might not fail utterly 
under the strain, it was very necessary that a bright future should be 
held before them for their inspiration in the midst of discouragement. 
The future, as earlier, was thought to be brought about by the direct 
interposition of God. The more unnatural it seemed the more neces- 
sary it was, hence the wonderful works of God were magnified more 
and more, in order to paint the ideal future in continually brighter 
colors as the reality became an ever more wearisomely extended pic- 
ture of somber hues. It is from this general background that the 
predictions of blessing, restoration, and prosperity come. When added 
to the preéxilic prophecies they provide an antidote to the pessimism 
suggested by those documents. 
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Such were the chief characteristics of the postexilic period as a 
whole. Another element which evidently became more intense in 
the later postexilic period is a special form of the contrast between 
the ideal and the real. Although the Jews of Palestine seemed insig- 
nificant in comparison with the great powers of the world, they yet 
regarded themselves as the chosen nation, and thus of an importance 
essentially greater than that of any other people. This feeling tended 
to an exaltation of everything which pertained to the past glory of 
Judah and Jerusalem, an attitude which is seen especially in some of 
the later Old Testament literature. 

A specialized form of this attitude appears in the relation to the 
Samaritans. The Samaritan secession, with the building of their 
temple on Mount Gerizim, probably came about 350 B. C. (Torrey, 

sra Studies, p. 332). This set up a rival center of worship, claiming 
to be the legitimate Jewish sanctuary rather than the temple at Jeru- 
salem, a claim resting upon some very substantial grounds. This claim 
was a great menace to the authority of the Jerusalem temple. One 
great objective of the Chronicler was the combating of this claim, in 
which high aim, as it was viewed at that time, he had not unworthy 
followers in the authors of some of the later additions to these three 
books, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. 

Some of the anonymous productions of the period after the exile 
doubtless existed at first as separate documents, later joined to the 
preéxilic prophetic books by the work of editors. In other cases this 
supplementary material was probably the work of the editors them- 
selves. These added portions reflect the general background which | 
has been sketched. The purpose of the editors in adding this material 
to the preéxilic prophets was to supplement the earlier productions in 
such a way as to make them better fitted for conveying needed lessons 
to the people of the later time. Such revision of written documents 
to meet the need of changed conditions is continually going on, it is 
an inevitable process unless there is a strong reason, such as the idea 
of sacredness, to prevent. Some of this added material, being directly 
attributed to the earlier prophets, is pseudonymous. This feature also 
is a natural outcome of the ideas of literary property and literary 
processes prevailing in those times. [Even as late as the period of 
Shakespeare the idea of literary property was apparently non-existent. 
The plots of nearly all Shakespeare’s plays have been definitely traced 
to earlier works, often with considerable borrowing of language, all 
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without any acknowledgment of obligation by him. Modern books 
need constant revision, and this is carried out with an explicit statement 
of the fact; in antiquity there was. this difference, that processes of 
revision need not be definitely labelled as such. 

This revision of the preéxilic writings, according to my view along 
the line of what has already been said, belongs not to the period of 
the exile, when, to my mind, literary activity was comparatively slight 
and confined to Palestine, but to the period after the exile, i. e., after 
520 B. C. as already indicated. I think that considerable of this re- 
vision belongs to the later time, after the coming of the Samaritan 
menace. The Chronicler, to be dated perhaps about 250 B. C., was 
the leader against this menace, as already noted. I think, however, 
that some other literature, anonymous and pseudonymous, reflects the 
same situation and is animated with the same purpose. In such litera- 
ture there is found a glorification of the nation Judah, this glorifica- 
tion being centered in the city Jerusalem, and most of all in the temple 
there, with its cult, all being expressed in glowing terms, at times also 
with a fairly explicit discrediting of the claims of the rival temple of 
the Samaritans on Gerizim. Some of these characteristics may be 
found at any time in the postexilic period; but where they appear in 
a very pronounced form, there is good reason for thinking that they 
belong to the time about 250 or soon after. 

The note of reality has been conspicuously absent from the cus- 
tomary treatments of the Messianic idea in the Old Testament. The 
origin of this idea I place at the beginning of the postexilic period, 
where it has a real root in the history. But much of the development 
of the conception, I think, probably comes in the later time, where 
it is connected with this anti-Samaritan movement. The _ begin- 
nings of this idea have usually been placed, even by modern scholars, 
before the exile, where there is no real historical background for it. 
That idea, indeed, is opposed to the situation as it was before the 
exile. The rebellion against the Davidic dynasty, viz., against Reho- 
boam after the death of Solomon, was, according to the account in 
the history, prompted by the prophet Ahijah the Shilonite. For about 
two centuries after the division, also, the prophetic activity recorded 
in the history is in the northern kingdom, principally that of Elijah 
and Elisha and, later, that of Amos and Hosea. To the minds of the 
prophets, then, for a long time after the division, the hope of the 
nation seemed to reside in the northern kingdom, not in the line of 
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David and the southern kingdom. The attitude of Jeremiah, especial- 
ly in 22: 30 already mentioned, is not favorable to the thought of the 
perpetuity of the Davidic dynasty, by reason of its disobedience. Jere- 
miah is quite as unfavorable to that dynasty as to the nation as a 
whole. 

The first Messianic predictions which have a real root in the his- 
tory are those in Haggai and Zechariah, which I consider to have been 
the real beginning of the series of such predictions. These are found 
in Hag. 2:23; Zech. 6: 9-13, the latter passage having been, as it is 
now commonly thought, deliberately mutilated after the failure of the 
attempt to which it refers, in order to obscure its Messianic reference. 
These passages are predictions of the restoration of the Davidic dy- 
nasty in the person of Zerubbabel, and doubtless were accompanied 
by an active effort to accomplish that result, an obvious move in the 
circumstances. The passage in II Sam. 7:12, 14-16, especially v. 16, 
seems to have a close connection with these verses in Haggai and 
Zechariah and to be based upon them, belonging in the same time. 
This passage has the same thought but goes farther, proceeding from 
the concrete to the general, predicting the perpetuity of the Davidic 
dynasty. 

The attempt to make Zerubbabel king failed, that is obvious, but 
concerning the details of that failure we have no information. He 
does not appear in any really historical source outside of Haggai and 
Zechariah. He is mentioned in Ezra 5:2 as beginning the building 
of the temple, but not in the account of its completion in Ezra 6: 14, 
15, which references, however, being the work of the Chronicler, are 
not from an actually historical source. Zerubbabel simply fades from 
the picture. The failure of this attempt must have discouraged later 
prophets, and a considerable number of the postexilic messages pre- 
dicting the rebuilding of the nation make no reference to the Mes- 
siah. The passage in Samuel, however, could not be entirely ignored, 
so that ultimately the Messianic idea reappears. These later Messi- 
anic predictions, stressing the thought of the Davidic line and so the 
importance of Jerusalem, are quite in harmony with the purpose of 
the Chronicler in his propaganda against the Samaritans; they may 
well be, in whole or in large measure, of the time of the Chronicler 
or later. 

Perhaps the earliest of these later Messianic predictions are those 
found in the books of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, Jer. 23:5, 6; 30:8-11; 
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33515226; Ez, 17:22-243/21227 (Eng.) >) 34:23; (245 : 37524228! 
These connect themselves very closely with the Samuel passage, as 
the Davidic descent of the Messiah is the thing especially emphasized 
in all except Ez. 17:22-24; 21:27, and he is called David in Jer. 
30:9; Ez. 34:23, 24; 37:24, 25. It is the restoration of the Davidic 
dynasty that is particularly in mind. Jerusalem is singled out for 
special mention in Jer. 33:16, with implied references elsewhere. The 
sanctuary appears in Ez. 37:27, 28, and the perpetuity of the Levites 
along with the Davidic line is predicted in Jer. 33:18, 21, 22. These 
Messianic references in Jeremiah and Ezekiel have much in common 
and may well be of the same authorship, or at any rate come from 
about the same time. 

Other Messianic passages, except those in Isaiah chs. 9, 11, are 
rather simple in character and follow along the general lines of those 
already considered; they need not be discussed here in detail. The 
Messianic references in Is. 9: 2-7 (Eng.); 11: 1-10, are quite differ- 
ent from any of the others. The Davidic descent of the Messiah, as 
in the other cases, is stressed in 11:1, and the sanctity of the “holy 
mountain” (Jerusalem) in 11:9. In Is. 9:2-7 the Davidic descent 
is not expressly asserted, although he is to sit “upon the throne of 
David,” v. 7. These two passages present a much more elaborately 
idealized picture than any of the others, that would seem to give con- 
siderable ground for regarding them as the latest of the Old Testa- 
ment Messianic predictions. 

The importance of Jerusalem in the rebuilt nation is very much 
stressed in the predictions of the restored nation. This is natural and 
would be appropriate at any time after the exile. But there is a 
special appropriateness in such messages in the time of the Chronicler 
and after, and it may well be that many of these belong in that time, 
especially when the description is in very extravagant terms. Such 
portions are the anti-Assyrian oracles, already referred to, in the 
early part of the Book of Isaiah, where the inviolability of Jerusalem 
is very strongly expressed. We may also mention several of the sec- 
tions referring to Jerusalem in the second part of the Book of Isaiah, 
which are very ideally expressed, notice Is. 40: 9-11; 49: 14-23; 52: 
1-12; chs. 60-62; 65: 17-25; 66: 10-24. Many expressions here have 
a special significance if the hostility to Samaria of that later time is 
particularly in mind. Thus in 52:1: “Awake, awake, put on thy 
strength, O Zion; put on thy beautiful garments, O Jerusalem, the 
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holy city: for henceforth there shall no more come into thee the un- 
circumcised and the unclean,” the holiness of Jerusalem in contrast 
with the Samaritans, regarded as “the uncircumcised and the unclean,” 
might well be in mind. So the bitterness of tone in ch. 66 might be 
directed specially against the Samaritans as the enemies of Jerusalem. 
Some passages in Ezekiel are similar to Is. 52 in emphasizing the ex- 
treme holiness of the temple and Jerusalem and probably belong in 
this time. The holiness is ideal, going far beyond the way in which 
the city was ever actually regarded. Thus in Ez. 48: 8-14 the sanc- 
tuary makes holy all the surrounding territory of the priests and 
Levites. So also in Ez. 43:12 the whole “top of the mountain” is 
to be “most holy.” 

The passages in which the return of the northern kingdom, Israel, 
from its captivity is predicted also seem definitely to belong in the same 
later period and to have in mind the Samaritans. The return of Judah 
from the dispersion does seem to be a very real prophetic expectation 
of the period after the exile. But the return of Israel appears to me 
to be always an artificial thing, never a real living expectation, and 
always, therefore, simply a part of this propaganda against Samaria, 
for Israel is always religiously to be subject to Judah, the center of 
worship is to be Jerusalem, while at the same time the material pros- 
perity of Israel is set forth in glowing terms. Haggai and Zechariah 
have none of this expectation of the return of Israel, “Israel” in 
Zech. 1:19 (Eng.) and “and house of Israel” in Zech. 8:13 being 
later additions, with Mitchell and others. 

We notice some of the passages in which this, artificial, expectation 
of the return of Israel is voiced, in religious subordination to Judah. 
In Jer. 31: 1-6 we find the statement of Yahweh in v. 1: “I will be 
the God of all the families of Israel;” in v. 5: “Again shalt thou 
plant vineyards upon the mountains of Samaria,” leading to the con- 
clusion, v.6: “For there shall be a day that the watchmen upon the 
hills of Ephraim shall cry, Arise.ye, and let us go up unto Zion 
unto Yahweh our God.” So it is said in Jer. 3:18: “In those days 
the house of Judah shall walk with the house of Israel, and they 
shall come together out of the land of the north to the land that I 
gave for an inheritance unto your fathers,” which statement follows 
immediately upon v. 17 which says: “At that time they shall call 
Jerusalem the throne of Yahweh; and all the nations shall be gathered 
unto it, to the name of Yahweh, to Jerusalem.” The Messianic pic- 
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ture of Zech 9:9, 10, centering in Jerusalem, yet includes Ephraim, 
v.10. Is. 11: 12, 13, speaking strongly of the union of the two peoples, 
is connected with the Messianic (Davidic) reference in v. 10 and with 
the glorification of Zion in 12:6. The picture of the return, involving 
simply Israel, in Hos. 3:5, is a return unto “David their king.” Sim- 
ilar is the picture in Ez. 37:15-28. It is a complete union of the 
two peoples, v. 22: “And I will make them one nation in the land, 
upon the mountains of Israel; and one king shall be king to them all; 
and they shall be no more two nations, neither shall they be divided 
into two kingdoms any more at all.”” But the other elements are not 
forgotten, v. 24: “And my servant David shall be king over them,” 
and v. 26: I “will set my sanctuary in the midst of them for ever- 
more,” and also v. 28: “And the nations shall know that I am Yah- 
weh that sanctifieth Israel, when my sanctuary shall be in the midst 
of them for evermore,” (at Jerusalem). A similar idea of subordina- 
tion appears in Ez. 16:60, 61. 

In this discussion I have given some examples of what I regard as 
the work of anonymous and pseudonymous prophets of the period 
after the exile, especially in the latter part of that period. These are 
intended as illustrations of the general principle stated earlier that 
these prophets have messages which come from their own background 
just as really as the prophets whose names we know. They were in- 
terested in the progress of the kingdom of God, as they understood it, 
and they spoke from a real and deep sense of fellowship with God. 
They served their own generation, providing a message of encourage- 
ment and hope which was greatly needed, and adapting that message 
as best they could to their own times. They helped in their own time 
and way in passing on the torch of the knowledge of God to later 
generations. A well-known example of the adaptation of the message 
to the background is afforded, of course, by the book of Daniel, the 
latter part of which portrays very faithfully the conditions of the 
early Maccabean period, and is designed as a message of help and 
encouragement for that time. The anonymous and pseudonymous 
prophets of the Old Testament are not unworthy companions and suc- 
cessors of their brethern who are known by name, they had their part 
in carrying on the work of the goodly fellowship of the prophets. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE CHURCH TO 
FOREIGN MISSIONS 


PAULINE R. MEADER 


(Miss Meader is under appointment by the Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society, to teach English in Judson College, 
Rangoon, Burma. A graduate of the University of Rochester, elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa she has taken her M. A. degree at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and has done most of her residence work for Ph.D. From her — 
younger girlhood she has been a member of the Lake Avenue Baptist 
Church, Rochester, and she goes out as a missionary of that church.) 

Twenty years ago the average person considered the foreign mission- 
ary a fanatic, an individual so different from ordinary people that he 
could not be understood. The popular conception was of a pious, 
long-faced preacher in a frock coat, standing under a palm tree, sur- 
rounded by a group of naked savages. At the same time church peo- 
ple looked upon the missionary in the glorified light of a martyr, and 
pitied him his hard life among the heathen. 

Today the situation is quite different. In the world at large there 
is a growing appreciation of what the foreign missionary enterprise 
is accomplishing. Business men in the Orient may deplore the work 
of the missionary, because his insistence on a square deal for the native 
cuts profits, but they are forced to recognize the missionary’s place. 
Governments are commending what is being done along educational, 
medical, and social lines, although they may not be in sympathy with 
the underlying religious purpose. Professor E. A. Ross, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, an eminent sociologist, recently made this re- 
port, which is perhaps representative of many who are not allied with 
organized Christianity. He said, “I am not a member of any church, 
but I have visited every inhabited land in the world, and everywhere 
I find Christian missionaries educating people, bringing to them the 
blessings of modern medicine and sanitation, sweeping away their de- 
structive and obstructive superstitions, saving their minds and their 
bodies and giving them wholesome social attitudes, whether they save 
their souls or not.” } 

On the other hand, many church members who are up to date on 
everything else still keep their antiquated idea of missions. Without 


1“A Sociologist Looks at Missions,” Student Volunteer Movement Bulletin, 
Nov. 1929. ie 
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understanding modern trends, they talk in rather excited terms about 
the heroism of the missionary, and pity him because of the sacrifices 
he makes. Certainly the last thing a missionary wants is pity. Sac- 
rifices? yes, a missionary does make some sacrifices, but so does every 
Christian, for the religion of Jesus centers around a cross. 

It is our responsibility, as church leaders, to see that the situation 
is changed, so that church members, who are primarily concerned for 
the expansion of the Kingdom, shall be intelligent and enthusiastic 
about this great cause. It is our task to create what I should like to 
call the missionary mind, that is, an attitude which makes missions 
_ natural and imperative. Let me indicate three aspects of what this 
involves. 

In the first place, there must be education of the whole church con- 
stituency so that there will be intelligent giving and praying. This 
means keeping abreast of changing conditions on the foreign field, such 
as the process of devolution that is going on, as more and more of 
the leadership is passing into the hands of the national-leaders. It 
means recognizing the contributions that are being made by great souls 
like Kagawa, and the importance of indigenous organizations like the 
Kingdom of God Movement in Japan. People must see missions as 
touching all of life—dealing with the economic order in its industrial 
and agricultural phases, grappling with social vice, displacing igno- 
rance by knowledge, driving out disease—and through all these means 
bringing the saving knowledge of Jesus. 

In the second place, we have a special responsibility to educate the 
parents. It is a disgrace that there are many parents who call them- 
selves Christian who would feel honored to have a son enter the 
foreign diplomatic service, or go to China, with a good salary, as a 
representative of the Standard Oil Company, who would feel very 
much abused if that same son should want to go to the Orient as a 
missionary. Many mothers and fathers are in favor of missions in 
the abstract, but they are not committed to the point of being willing 
to give their own children. I know several young people who would 
be on the foreign field today if their parents would consent to their 
going, and others who are being blocked in their preparation by par- 
ents who are not in sympathy with their plans. We can help to 
change this, by making the atmosphere of the church such that the 
mission field seems to be a normal one for a young person to enter. 
The ideal is to reach the point where parents will be glad to give their 
children to the world cause of Christ. 
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Third, there is our responsibility to gain more recruits. Do you 
realize that we are barely maintaining our missionary force at its 
present status? Every year a large number of young missionaries is 
needed to take the places of those who are forced to come home, due 
to health or family reasons, but we are advancing very little. In the 
unprecedented situation in which we find ourselves today, of a world 
more eager and prepared than it has ever been to hear the gospel, 
it is nothing less than tragic that we have so few workers who can 
go into new fields. : 

While all the professions are pressing their claims upon the youth 
of our land, and while business offers great incentives, the church is 
often quiet. Many Christian young people never seriously consider 
the ministry or missionary enterprise because they are never challenged 
todo so. In several of the churches where I have spoken, I have found 
that I was the only young missionary they had ever seen, and the 
young people thought of missions as something quite unreal and un- 
natural, an enterprise carried on by middle-aged people, with which 
they could have no conceivable connection. 

Statistics of the Student Volunteer Movement show that most stu- 
dents make their life decisions while they are in high school, which 
indicates where we should put our emphasis. College days often bring 
doubts and uncertainties which make decisions impossible. Perhaps 
it was true for you, as it was for me, that the purpose I had formed 
before I went to college helped to keep me steady during the days 
when I doubted everything, and the consciousness that God had been 
real to me in a previous, vital experience helped me to find Him again. 

What shall be our appeal to young people? Each one of them 
dreams of a future in which he shall find self-realization and self- 
fulfillment, and at first sight the claims of Christ seem to cut across 
these desires. We hear Him saying, “Whosoever would save his life 
shall lose it, and whosoever would lose his life for my sake shall 
find it,’ but at the same time we remember His purpose, “I am come 
that they might have life, and have it more abundantly.” Only in 
Jesus do we find the solution of the paradox, that by losing life it 
becomes abundant. Our appeal can be very simple. There would 
be enough qualified workers if every Christian young person would 
consider his talents and aptitudes in the light of two great facts— 
the tremendous need of the world, and Christ’s power to meet that 
need. 

Our attitude toward the missionary cause, and consequently the at- 
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titudes which we help other people to form, depend ultimately on our 
convictions as to the place of Christ and our experience of His power 
and love. Many who call themselves Christian wish to be very 
sympathetic and broadminded, and ‘so they delight to catalogue the 
virtues and overlook the deficiencies of other religions. Surely we 
should embrace truth wherever we find it, and rejoice that God has 
not left Himself without a witness among any people, but this is far 
different from being so tolerant that we put Christianity on a level 
with the other great religions of the world. If Jesus Christ is no 
more than a great religious leader there is no urgency about proclaim- 
ing Him to all men, but if He is unique and the only Saviour, we 
cannot rest until all shall have heard of Him. 

There are others who tend to think that certain religions are best 
suited to the Oriental, while others fit the needs of the West. James 
Bissett Pratt, for example, in his recent book, “A Pilgrimage of Bud- 
dhism,” admits that Christianity has done great good in changing the 
lives of primitive peoples, but he questions the advisability of trying 
to make converts from among the educated classes. He maintains that 
“There are some minds and some temperaments to which the Bud- 
dhist conceptions and the Buddhist symbols and the Buddhist worship 
are more satisfying and more helpful than the Christian, while for 
others the Christian ways of thinking and worshipping are the best.” ? 
But we know that Buddha can never ultimately satisfy the cravings of 
the human heart. If Jesus Christ is anything, He is universal. We 
must so present Him that men will turn from him who has been well 
called the Light of Asia, to find that which they seek in Him who is 
the Light of the World. 

What does Christ mean to you? What does He mean to me? In 
our answer to that question lies our answer to the missionary problem. 
Jesus Christ means life itself to me, and I crave the opportunity of 
sharing Him with the people of Burma. At Judson College, where 
I am to have the privilege of working, I hope to have my part in 
training leaders who shall go out to preach Christ, by their lives and 
words, in their own villages and among their own people. Only thus 
can the day be hastened when the kingdoms of the world shall be- 
come the kingdoms of our Lord and Saviour. After all, it is not our 
work, but His. Our part is to lift Christ up, and when the people of 
Burma, or of other lands, see Him in all His beauty, He will make 
His own impression, and draw them unto Himself. 


2Pratt, J. B., “A Pilgrimage of Buddhism,” p. 742. 


TOWARD THE UNDERSTANDING OF INDIA 


HENry Burke Rosins 


The other day there came to my desk a query whether Japanese 
culture is not ultimately Indian and the Mikado just a sort of sub- 
limated Brahmin. It would not be surprising if something of the sort 
were so, for certain it is that when those pilgrims who carried the 
Buddhist religion into China, and ultimately to Japan, surmounted the 
Thibetan steppes and traversed the sands of Gobi, they carried with 
them far more than the sacred books and lore of India. They were 
bearers of a culture which was to have its renaissance in the valleys 
of the Hoang-ho and the Yangtze, and again beyond the China Sea 
in the Sunrise Kingdom. Whatever one may say of contemporary 
India, the rays of that classic glory which once she shed across the 
whole of eastern Asia are not yet wholly dimmed. 

That the distresses of the present hour portend the birth of a na- 
tion, one can only at most surmise. For what is India? India is 
a vast sub-continent, let us say, thrusting southward from the snow- 
mantled Himalayas 2,000 miles into the Indian Ocean; a mighty equi- 
lateral triangle, with its base upon the mountains and its apex in the 
sea; an amazing alternation of rugged, unscaled peaks, semi-arid and 
desert plains, and sweltering, congested valleys. But India is not so 
much the land, with its continental proportions and variety, as it is 
the people—or, perhaps one might better say, the peoples. 

As a melting-pot America has no monopoly. One of the impressive 
superficial aspects of India is that of its apparent racial diversity. 
One must be prepared for varieties of complexion quite as striking 
as are presented, for example, by the negro tenth of our American 
citizenry. Not only so, Mongolian, Aryan and Dravidian types stand 
out, and their varying combinations are of bewildering complexity. 
Moreover, one suspects that, with the present clash of cultures in 
India, ideas equally diverse elbow each other for a dominant position. 
To be concrete, the Indian Professor of Chemistry who is giving me 
a running commentary on the problems of a department of Chemistry 
in an Indian college, using for the purpose of his exposition provok- 
ingly chaste and limpid English, is an arresting figure. His feet are 
bare; he is clad in flowing Indian garb; he wears ruby ear-drops; on 
his forehead, the shaft springing from between his eyes, is the Vaish- 
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nava trident in red and black paint which marks the Hindu devotee 
of that sectarian group; and he wears his hair shaven in front and 
long behind, conserving as every Brahmin does, the sacred lock within 
the flowing mass. Were I to shut my eyes, I should imagine myself 
addressed by some soft-spoken Oxford don, but, with my eyes open, 
what I see seems strangely to qualify what I hear, and I cannot help 
wondering what hoary Indian systems of belief, lying half-dormant 
in the back of this man’s mind, relate him to a world of which I have 
but the faintest notion. 

Four months of constant travel, a glimpse of India’s great cities 
and her show places, visits to Delhi, Benares, Madura, contact with 
a provincial governor and with the Viceroy of India at a governor’s 
garden party, conversations with Indians of all stations, and with 
British residents, official and other, colloquies with missionaries ga- 
lore, always the best foreign interpreters of the folkways of a people, 
some scores of books on India read mainly before or after the visit 
—these all do not constitute one an oracle of wisdom on this subject 
or entitle him to dogmatize while authorities hesitate to venture an 
opinion. But it is with this background and upon this platform that 
I venture to speak. 

India, like China, is so vast that most generalizations, once you 
scrutinize them, seem little better than half-truths. Risley, in his Peo- 
ples of India, divides the population into seven distinct types. The 
basic stocks are Aryan, Dravidian, Mongolian. The eloquent English- 
speaking Babu is likely to dilate upon the common Aryan strain. But 
the ethnological survey gives the Aryan factor a good deal less prom- 
inent place than it has popularly received. The purest Aryan stock 
may be found among the Rajputs of the Northwest. The fact seems 
to be, however, that the Dravidian element is much more nearly a 
dominant than was once supposed. Caste, in one aspect of it, is rated 
as an attempt to keep the blood of the highest classes pure. If it 
had such origin, it failed of its end, for even the Brahmins, of whom 
there are some 15,000,000 in India, have widely varying complexions 
and features. If there is a confusion of races in India—Turko-Iran- 
ian, Scythian, Aryan, Dravidian, Mongolian—there is likewise a con- 
fusion of tongues, for the Indian Census reports 147 different lan- 
guages, 55 for India proper, and 92 for Burma. It is true that many 
of the Indian tongues show the same general relation to each other 
that one finds, for example, among the Romance languages, and a 
like relationship to a classic language—the Sanscrit. 
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There are other diversities, the religious and communal for instance, 
of which we shall speak later. With all this complexity characteriz- 
ing the contemporary scene, one wonders whether there was _per- 
chance some golden age of unity and simplicity. It is quite common 
to trace the history of India down through the Aryan line, from the 
current of whose life emerged the religious classics—the Vedas and 
Upanishads, the great legal systems, as the Code of Manu, the epics 
—the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. One might easily gain the 
impression from this literature that the early Indo-Aryans led a some- 
what idyllic existence. In any case, they were conquerors and had 
things to a great extent their way, driving the more primitive Dravid- 
ians before them, but in course of time absorbing and assimilating 
great sections of that stock, or being in turn assimilated in measure 
and with the lapse of millenniums. 


Being themselves invaders and conquerors, the Indo-Aryans might 
well have expected that other peoples would enter the door which they 
had opened through the Northwest passes. And other peoples did 
enter, some of them getting but a little way down the great valley of 
the Indus, and then retreating, others coming all the way down and 
remaining to mingle their blood and their fortunes with the dominant 
Aryan peoples. The Aryan invasion itself was not a single move- 
ment, but a succession of migrations, often with hundreds of years 
between. By perhaps 1,000 B. C., with the conquest of the great 
valleys—the Indus and the Ganges—came the development of an agri- 
cultural mode of life, with its emergence of the village community, 
and in this second millennium we have the rise of a sacerdotal order 
which sponsored the all-encompassing social institution of caste, and 
brought the folk-traditions to their final form in classical literature. 
Unfortunately, the first fixed date in Indian history is the year of 
Alexander the Great’s invasion, B. C. 326. India was not then a 
unity, but its whole NW frontier was broken up into petty states. 
And when the Mauryan dynasty reached its height with Asoka, the 
great patron of Buddhism, 250 B. C., not even then was all of India 
under a single ruler, for his domain reached only the northern border 
of the present state of Mysore, and the Mauryan Empire went to 
pieces shortly after his death. Then, following a brief succession of 
Indo-Greek dynasties on the NW border, came the Yuei-chi from the 
borders of China, establishing the so-called Indo-Scythian dynasty, 
whose greatest representative, King Kanishka, latter half of the sec- 
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ond century A. D., was another great royal patron of Buddhism. This 
was a period of general Greek influence. But Kanishka was far from 
having sole sway over India. In the far south Tamil dynasties came 
and went, unaffected by these rulers of the north. Following the 
Gupta empire, itself erected on the ruins of Kanishka’s state, but in 
contrast to Kanishka’s of Indo-Aryan line, came the Hun invaders 
by 455 A. D., finally in the sixth century A. D. establishing a short- 
lived empire across northern India, its brief sway giving way to a 
welter of little Hindu kingdoms, out of whose midst sprang the Em- 
pire of King Harsha in the seventh century. In the tenth century 
came the first invasion of India by a Moslem prince, a bigoted Moslem 
bandit, operating on a large scale, in the midst of whose sway Al- 
beruni (d. 1048) spent some years at Peshawar, leaving us his “magic 
island of impartial research in the midst of clashing swords, burning 
towns, and plundered temples.” By 1340 the Moslem empire, under 
the Sultan of Delhi, covered 24 provinces and included part of the 
Deccan, or highlands of central India. This marks the extreme limit 
of the Moslem conquest. The sultanate of Delhi continued from some 
three centuries in all, its annals being full of tyranny and treachery. 
The point of this long paragraph is that, through the same door by 
which the Aryans entered India, other invaders, Greek, Scythian, Mos- 
lem, and what not, entered and remained to win political sway, while 
themselves in turn conquered in a sense and assimilated to the domi- 
nant Hindu culture. 


The Europeans did not come over the Northwest passes, presum- 
ably because it wasn’t convenient. But they came—first the terrible 
Portuguese, who stationed themselves like gadflies at India’s vulner- 
able points; then the British, who beat the Portuguese off and settled 
to a quieter and more orderly exploitation in their stead. It was in 
the early seventeenth century, while the British were settling into their 
places on the coast, that the Mogul Empire reached its height. During 
that century the British and the Dutch were struggling for supremacy 
in India, with the result that the Dutch withdrew to the “Spice Is- 
lands,” leaving the British to dispute possession, at a somewhat later 
date, with the French. In the 18th century the Mogul power waned, 
while the Marathas rose to great power in the western half of the 
peninsula. It was, of course, inevitable that the East India Company 
should take a hand in government, since trade demanded a stabilized 
situation. It was but a step from landlord to ruler. It is not the in- 
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tent of this brief statement to trace the rise of the British political 
control of India. That it was incident to the requirements of trade, 
in the first instance, would probably not be disputed. That the rec- 
ord was stainless and above reproach, nobody would contend. An 
unbiased historian, such as Vincent Smith, in his Oxford History— 
the standard authority—narrates the less with the more creditable as- 
pects of the story. Deprived of its trading monopoly in 1832, the 
East India Company remained for the next 26 years only a governing 
agency, and in 1858, following the tragic event of the Mutiny, the 
Crown took over the direct rule. 

The fact is, however, that the Company had acquired its tenure 
by various means, conquest, political pressure, purchase and so on, 
which resulted in a somewhat mottled political map. The Crown in- 
herited this complicated political situation, which means that today, 
in addition to British India, made up of the provinces under direct 
British rule, there are hundreds of Native States, ranging in size from 
a good-sized Ohio farm to that of the State of Texas. The largest 
of the native states, Hyderabad, or the Nizam’s Dominions as it is 
known, has a population of 13,000,000. Only twenty-five or thirty 
of these states are of any great importance. It was our privilege 
to visit one which may be rated of no great importance, as well as 
to spend some time in the greatest of them all. This smaller state, 
Manipur, is in southeastern Assam, and has a population of some 
350,000, mainly Hindu, but with a considerable animistic fringe in the 
hills which surround the great central valley. The only access to this 
State is over a motor road which crosses the mountains at an al- 
titude of above 6,000 feet, and it is 135 miles from the Railway in 
the Brahmaputra Valley to the capital city, Imphal, a city of some 
85,000 people, but more resembling a series of overgrown villages. 
Here we found two British officials, one President of the Durbar, 
who showed us every courtesy, the other the Political Adviser. The 
President of the Durbar was really chairman of the Maharajah’s 
Council, the ruling body. These men lived within the cantonment, a 
fortified section, in which there was a considerable body of troops, 
mainly native, but brought from another part of India. These two 
men, with a few white military and police officers, were actually run- 
ning that entire state. Incidentally, Manipur claims to be the place 
where the game of polo originated, and we saw a very spirited con- 
test on the Maharajah’s polo grounds. It was likewise our privilege 
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to spend a week or more at Secunderabad, the British cantonment ad- 
jacent to Hyderabad city, capital of the Nizam’s Dominions. Here we 
found a whole series of British officials, from the Resident down, and 
about 6,000 soldiers, largely British, in quarters, a larger body of 
troops than His Exalted Highness, the Nizam, is permitted to main- 
tain. The native states, as Sir Valentine Chirol remarks: 


“Distributed somewhat irregularly over the whole peninsula, 
display as many varieties of creeds and castes and lan- 
guages and customs as the provinces of British India, and they 
also are in as many different stages of social and political evolu- 
tion. Except in a few cases where some little approach has been 
made to the representative institutions introduced into British In- 
dia, their rulers are autocrats of the old Oriental type. ig 
India, pp. 69, 70. 


The Nizam, who is a Moslem, rules over a people the vast majority 
of whom are Hindus. One finds Hindus and Moslems in the employ 
of the state working side by side. One morning, by invitation of a 
district police official, a Hindu, we met for tea and biscuits in his 
garden, where we were introduced to the civil magistrate, a Moham- 
medan friend of the police official. Each of these gentlemen spoke 
excellent English, each wore western dress, and both wore the fez. 
But the battalion of police, perhaps a hundred of them, whom we saw 
at drill, were a motley crowd, armed .to be sure with western rifles, 
and drilled in keeping with the British manual of arms, but evident- 
ly recruited from all the races of the Nizam’s Dominions—some of 
them lathy, bearded Moslems, others Maratha, or Tamil, or Telugu 
Hindus, with little curling mustaches and diminutive gold ear-rings— 
all of them, however, wearing the fez. 

Although British territorial control began as early as 1687, with- 
in Company settlements, where by the new charter granted after the 
Restoration, they built fortifications, coined money, collected customs 
and exercised all the powers of self-government, including the main- 
tenance of an army with the right expressly stipulated in the charter 
to make war against any people not Christian, it was not until well into 
the 18th century that, mainly owing to their rivalry with the French, 
they began to make alliances and engage in intrigue with the native 
princes, a course which led on by its own stern logic to conquest and 
annexation until the Indian Empire of today was the outcome. Once 
established as a ruling power on the soil of India, the Company was 
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obliged to dominate or to withdraw, a fact well illustrated by the three 
Maratha Wars and the two Mysore Wars. It was the genius of men 
like Robert Clive and Warrren Hastings which made domination pos- 
sible. A policy of imperalism allows no hesitancy, no turning back. 
The two Sikh wars, the three Burman wars, the stern measures follow- 
ing the Mutiny and the subsequent annexations were all logically of a 
piece. The India of 1858, when the Crown took over, pretty well 
outlined the British India of today, except for upper Burma—still in 
the hands of the Burmese king. 


The Act of 1858 “For the Better Government of India” by which 
the Crown took over direct control, provided a Secretary of State 
for India, who should be a member of the Cabinet, and supported a 
Council for India. The proclamation which announced the transfer 
to the princes and peoples of India agreed to maintain all treaties and 
engagements undertaken by the Company; to respect the rights, dig- 
nities and honour of native princes; to accord the same fulfillment 
of duty to Indians as to all other subjects; to maintain strict neutral- 
ity as respects religion and to abstain from interference with religious 
beliefs or worship; to admit all, irrespective of race or creed to of- 
fice, as qualified, and so on. It is but fair to say that in the seventy 
years or more since that pronouncement was published, Britain has 
ruled, by and large, in keeping with these promises. To be sure, 
as far back as 1829, Lord William Bentinck, then Governor-General, 
had abolished sati, the practice being sufficiently active that in that year 
alone no less than 700 widows were burned alive in the Province of 
Bengal. Brahmin India was quite as much outraged as by the re- 
cent Marriage Act, prohibiting the marriage of girls under fourteen 
years of age and of boys under eighteen, an Act against which west- 
ern-educated Brahmins all over India are at this very writing still 
protesting, and whose violation was openly advocated a few weeks 
since by a Brahmin judge of the Superior Court of Madras. The 
suppression of thagi, a concurrent achievement of Governor Bentinck, 
even although the institution was under the special patronage of the 
Goddess Kali, seemed to elicit a general sigh of relief. (Chirol, /ndia, 
77). In their actual dealing with the people of India, the British rul- 
ers have displayed, by and large, an extraordinary degree of insight 
into human nature, coupled with the traditional insistence upon fair 
play and equal rights. To this day, the average Indian would much 
rather have his interests in the hands of a British than an Indian of- 
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ficial. The astuteness of this policy is shown in the fact that the 
process of bringing the native states into the Empire was a twofold 
one. The proclamation of 1858 did not make the Indian princes or 
their people subjects of the British Crown; they were allies of the 
Crown. But the proclamation by which Queen Victoria became Em- 
press of India, Jan. 1, 1877, was tantamount to a declaration that the 
Indian native states were now within the Indian Empire—a status 
which gave the Government and the Supreme Court greater assur- 
ance in interfering, when deemed necessary, with the affairs of these 
states. 

The fact is that village life in India went on under these various 
political transfers pretty much as it had gone on from time immemo- 
rial. The policy of Government was, on the whole, that of non-inter- 
ference. And even within British India, it was only through gradual 
but necessary readjustments in land tenure, the appearance of the 
Indian police above the local horizon, the intrusion of public works 
in the form of a railway, a telegraph line, a surfaced road or the ap- 
pearance of organized relief in time of famine, that the presence of 
the new ruling power began to be recognized. When the Indian Coun- 
cils Act of 1892 enlarged the legislative councils of the supreme and 
provincial governments, and provided for the interpellation of Gov- 
ernment, it was only an extension of the Act of 1862 which had pro- 
vided for Legislative Councils, whose members were appointed by the 
Governor-General or by the provincial governors. There was no elec- 
torate involved, though associations such as Chambers of Commerce, 
could nominate, if they chose. The Council could discuss the Budget, 
but could not pass any vote with regard to it. That was the state 
of affairs until the so-called Morley-Minto Reforms of 1909, which 
took form in the famous Indian Councils Act. The point to be borne 
in mind with respect to these early Councils is that they were not 
made up of Indians. The principle of election, as applied to the legis- 
lative councils, though recognized at an earlier date in relation to 
municipal councils, came only 21 years ago, with the Morley-Minto 
reforms. And even then there was no such thing as general suffrage; 
elections were by municipal councils, chambers of commerce and the 
like. In fact, not until India’s generous participation in the World 
War, coupled with the insistent rise of Nationalism, made some new 
adjustment necessary, did representative government as a general pol- 
icy have consideration ; for it is an open secret that Lord Morley “had 
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no faith in the democratic principle as applied to the East.” (Garratt, 
An Indian Commentary, 158). 

The Montagu-Chelmsford program received its final sanction by 
Act of Parliament in December, 1919. Preliminary to this new pro- 
gram, and as early as August, 1917, when it was deemed necessary to 
add some additional stimulus to India’s zeal for the War, Mr. Mon- 
tagu—the then Secretary of State for India—issued a notable pro- 
nouncement of British policy for India. Said Mr. Montagu: 


“The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with which the Gov- 
ernment of India are in complete accord, is that of the increas- 
ing association of Indians in every branch of the administration 
and the gradual development of self-governing institutions with a 
view to the progressive realization of responsible government in 
India as an integral part of the British Empire. ; 

“T would add that progress in this policy can only be achieved 
by successive stages. The British Government and the Govern- 
ment of India . . . must be judges of the time and measure of 
each advance, and they must be guided by the co-operation received 
from those upon whom new opportunities of service will thus be 
conferred and by the extent to which it is found that confidence 
can be reposed in their sense of responsibility. ay 


Nobody need suppose that this policy was the result of long-cher- . 
ished philanthropic purpose to develop democratic institutions on In- 
dian soil. The fact is that, although there had not for years been 
wanting British advocates of a more constructive policy, the Mon- 
tagu-Chelmsford program was opportunist in its motivation. One is 
not to suppose that there was a gradual unfolding from 1858 of a 
well-formulated and progressive policy of democratization. Whether 
any steps looking away from the completely bureaucratic control of 
India would have been taken apart from Indian agitation may well 
be doubted. But Indians agitated. From the turn of the century, 
“Indian unrest” had assumed ominous proportions, and under the 
skilful propagandist measures and leadership of that able and slippery 
Brahmin nationalist who held the palm of leadership before it fell 
to Gandhi—B. G. Tilak of Poona—matters reached such a pass that 
the Government of India turned with relief to the Reforms of 1909— 
reforms which were, however, in the eyes of Indian nationalist lead- 
ers, less than half-way measures. Tilak went to jail in 1908 for ad- 
vocating the killing of Englishmen as a path to Indian independence, 
and only in 1914 was he liberated, having served six years. And 
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again in 1916 he began his old propaganda of Swaraj as the only 
means of redeeming India from her enslavement to the West. It 
was this agitation, just at its height when Montagu became Secretary 
of State for India, that spurred to action. 


Why, then, when the British Government came forward with its 
promise and later with its program of reform, did the policy of non- 
co-operation continue and grow? Why did not the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford program solve the problem for India? Partly because of the 
organized checks upon the principle of democracy which Parliament 
wrote into the Government of India Act of 1919, and partly because 
the spirit of nationalism had outrun any partial measures in its pur- 
suit of swaraj. We may glance at the measure itself with profit. 
Garratt well says in his Indian Commentary, p. 157, that “the Govern- 
ment followed its usual policy of taking away with one hand what it 
gave with the other.” The fundamental principle of the new instru- 
ment was that of Dyarchy. The term simply means that certain 
functions of Government are “reserved” while others are “trans- 
ferred.” In a word, the Governor and his Executive Council (always 
an appointed body) deal with “reserved” subjects; though it should 
be said that certain members of the Executive Council must be Indians. 
The Governor and his Indian minister in question deal with all “trans- 
ferred” subjects. The “reserved” subjects are thus ultimately amen- 
able to the British Parliament. The actual administration of ‘“‘trans- 
ferred subjects” (such as education, agriculture, public health, excise) 
is theoretically controlled by Provincial Legislatures, controlled by 
elective majorities. But the whole financial system is a “reserved” 
subject. Except for two periods when it was suspended in the Cen- 
tral Provinces and Bengal, this system has been in actual operation 
in British India since 1921 (Garratt, 161). The general scheme is 
credited with moderate success, although the principle of Dyarchy has 
come in for an extraordinary amount of criticism, as itself essentially 
unworkable. Garratt adapts the soldier’s phrase characterizing the 
late war as expressing educated Indian opinion: “Dyarchy’s the devil, 
but it’s better than no dyarchy at all.” It is likely that in any revi- 
sion, dyarchy—the present hybrid system of “two cabinets’? would be 
relegated. The general scheme is said to have given ministers re- 
sponsibility without power, and legislatures, power without responsi- 
bility. Another serious criticism of the present system is its perpet- 
tiation of the communal electorate, the principle of which had been 
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introduced by the Morley-Minto measure of 1909. It prevents the 
development of genuine party government. It ought to be said that 
Mr. Montagu included this against his will in the program of reforms ; 
he did so in response to the demand of the Moslem community, which 
had received the endorsement of the Indian National Congress at a 
moment when the Congress was particularly bent on Indian solidarity 
and the conciliation of the Moslem community. 

One of the provisions of the Government of India Act of 1919 was 
that which agreed to a decennial review of the situation. It was in 
keeping with that principle of review, although the date had been 
advanced by three years, that the Simon Commission was appointed 
in 1928. Naturally, since it was a Parliamentary Commission, it was 
constituted in Britain and included no Indians. The Indian Nation- 
alists, however, took violent exception to this policy as ignoring the 
very people whose political destinies were to be determined. Although 
unable to block the Commission’s program through complete non-co- 
operation, the Nationalists were able very seriously to hamper that 
body in its effort to discover the real results of the new policies in 
government. The nationalists were, moreover, able to bring such 
pressure to bear upon the Government of India, that, with the con- 
sent of the Secretary of State for India, Lord Irwin, in the late 
autumn of 1929, announced it as the settled policy of the British Gov- 
ernment to grant to India Dominion status. Since the first of Janu- 
ary, 1930 non-co-operation is supposed to be in effect, in consequence 
of the failure of Britain to meet the ultimatum of the Indian National 
Congress of December, 1928, which demanded Dominion status by 
1930. 

We must now turn to examine the rise of Nationalism and to in- 
quire as to its strength and promise. We have already indicated the 
very great diversity which characterizes the peoples of India, and the 
fact that there has scarcely been, in the course of her whole history, 
any considerable period when India has been a political unit, whether 
under a conquering alien dynasty or under a native dynasty. We 
need, further, to bear in mind that the Reforms have applied only 
to British India and have not touched the problem of the native states, 
much less adequately outlined a policy under which “Dominion status” 
could be assured the whole of India. It is fair to say that, until 
British rule had been established and all India brought together bit 
by bit under that control, Indians, even the cultivated Brahmin minor- 
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ity, did not think in continental terms. Their political thinking was 
done, so far as they indulged in it at all, rather at the utmost in 
terms of the Maratha Confederacy.or of the Mogul Empire, neither 
of which included the whole of present India, and each of which must 
allow for the presence of other political divisions. “Nationality” as 
a covering term inclusive of all India is of comparatively recent origin. 
The fact seems to be that the British training and ideals are them- 
selves in no small measure to be credited with the rise of Nationalism. 
First, for its own purposes,—that is, to supply it with clerks, inter- 
preters and subordinate officials, the Company began to utilize such 
Indians as had some western training—mainly at the outset the prod- 
ucts of mission schools. Then, in pursuance of the educational pol- 
icy outlined by Macaulay’s Educational Minute of 1835, state-spon- 
sored schools upon Western (i. e. English) models were established, 
a system of universities, co-ordinating and standardizing this Western 
education was set up, and all the machinery necessary to turn out the 
modern Bengali Babu put in motion with Government—approval. It 
is by a sort of implicit irony that English is the one available medium 
by means of which the whole of educated India can converse. Well, 
these Indians have done more than learn the English language. They 
have imbibed something of the spirit and gained something of the 
impulse of British civil institutions. Some such result was anticipated, 


it may be said, by the British pioneers of Western education in India. 
As Chirol says: 


“Some of them indulged in hopes that went very far beyond 
the mark, and none more than Macaulay himself who predicted 
that within a few generations there would be nothing to distin- 
guish a Western-educated Indian from an Englishman except his 
dusky complexion. But none also was more willing to look the 
consequences in the face should Western education train up an 
Indian nation capable of ruling itself. If that was a contingency 
with which we had to reckon, he, for one, could contemplate it 
without dismay, for then England’s mission in India would be 
gloriously consummated, and she would hand back to the people 
of India the control of her destinies with legitimate pride in an 
unparalleled achievement.” India, 75 f. 


Authorities differ as to the weight to be attached to the Mutiny. 
It is quite commonly attributed to the blunder of distributing to the 
sepoys, who were both Hindu and Mohammedan, cartridges greased 
with the fat of cows and pigs, though more discerning students recog- 
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nize that the premature annexation of Oudh was a more fundamen- 
tal cause. To be sure, Indian writers of the last two decades have 
dignified it as a “war of independence,” which is quite wide of the 
facts. In any case, the civilian revolt extended far beyond Oudh, 
and included a large section of Hindu Mahrattas as well as extended 
Moslem populations. Unfortunately for the English rulers, the con- 
temporary Nationalist agitator, going back to the period immediately 
following the Mutiny, whose tragedy the whole world knows was 
cruel enough, can find instances of cruel reprisal, as that under the 
orders of General Neill, whose statue in Madras requires to this day 
a special guard, which orders indicated that ‘certain villages were 
marked out for destruction and all the men inhabitants of them were 
to be slaughtered’ (See Kaye, History of the Sepoy War, V, Chapter 
II). Russell says (He was Times correspondent ; see Diary I, p. 222), 
“When Neill marched from Allahabad, his executions were so 
numerous and so indiscriminate, that one of the officers attached 
to his column had to remonstrate with him on the ground that if 
he depopulated the country he could get no supplies for the men.” 
The interpretation of Nationalism which finds its roots in the soil 
of these years following the Mutiny is probably much more nearly 
correct than that which regards the Mutiny as a mere sporadic in- 
cident. Whether or not the Mutiny itself was a fully-conscious anti- 
Western movement, the same sources of irritation are present both 
before and after the outburst. And with the years immediately fol- 
lowing a new psychology began to color the relations of British and 
Indians in increasing measure, and to produce results in fear and 
hatred on the one hand and in all-too frequent repressive measures 
and indignities visited upon Indians. “The English became the se- 
cret enemy, the more hateful because they were invincible.” Of course 
numerous and widespread exceptions can be found, especially in cer- 
tain areas and upon certain social levels in Indian life. All along 
there have been British servants of the Indian commonwealth like Sir 
John Lawrence and Sir John Nicholson; and for a hundred years 
or more there have been Indians like Ram Mohun Roy, Mr. Justice 
Ranade and the venerable Parsi, Dadabhai Naoroji, men who had 
absorbed the best elements of Western culture and who valued its 
contribution exceedingly. 
Though the years which followed the transfer of the Company’s 
prerogatives to the Crown were on the whole outwardly tranquil, 
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a new self-consciousness was in process of definition, and all repres- 
sive measures, which betrayed impatience and a tendency to use force 
instead of tact contributed thereto. . Bengal certainly but little under- 
stood the vigorous policies of Lord Curzon, and loved him not at all, 
but Calcutta gave him an ovation when at a Durbar in 1903 he drove 
home upon a British regiment its responsibility for the wrong which 
a soldier of the ranks had done an Indian woman. The years from 
the seventies onward were years of reaction in not a few respects 
from the unreserved acceptance of the West by educated India. To 
be sure, the founders of the Indian National Congress when they 
gathered at Bombay in 1885, could little have foreseen what policies 
the Congress would advocate forty years later. They belonged to the 
Hindu reformist tradition of Ram Mohun Roy (founder of the Brah- 
mo Samaj) and “combined social activities with a mild liberalism 
and an intelligent criticism of the government.” Indeed, that far- 
sighted Englishman who is often dubbed “Father of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress’—Mr. O. A. Hume—promoted the movement just for 
the reason that he felt the necessity of some constructive steps to 
counteract the growing unrest of the later seventies. The unrest was 
itself heightened by the fact that there were now many young In- 
dians of Western training for whom public offices, or at any rate the 
higher offices which they coveted, were not available. 

On that question, the place of Indians in the Civil Service, it must 
suffice to sketch the developing situation very briefly. By the statute 
of 1793, modified by that of 1861, the right to hold the principal civil 
offices in India was reserved to members of the so-called Covenanted 
Service, appointed in England. In 1853, Parliament introduced the 
competitive principle and opened the Service to all British subjects 
without discrimination of race. The competitive principle alone, and 
the basis of examination, which was thoroughly English, proved a 
handicap to Indians; so much so that in the year 1909, when the 
Service had been more than a half century open to them, there were 
but 65 Indians out of 1244 members of the Covenanted Service. Oth- 
er measures were taken to open government offices to the Indians. 
In 1879 it was definitely resolved to reserve one-sixth of the total 
offices under the Government of India to Indians, and by 1889 some 
60 Indians had obtained offices previously held by Englishmen. In 
addition, the Provincial Service came to be filled mainly by Indians. 
In 1909, the year in which the Morley-Minto measure went into ef- 
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fect, there were, excluding all minor posts, some 3,700 holding offices 
outside the Covenanted Service, of whom only about 100 were Euro- 
peans. The Labor leaders of England made a good deal of this situ- 
ation in recent years. Keir Hardie, in his India, Impressions and Sug- 
gestions, cites the statement of Dr. James Sunderland to the effect 
that 8,000 European and Anglo-Indian officials were drawing salaries 
totalling £13,930,000, while 130,000 native Indians received only 
£3,284,000. This disparity was one of the subjects of debate in early 
sessions of the Congress. Apart from all question of equity, it was 
a most serious situation which yearly saw thousands of young men 
coming out of the schools, the chief outlet for whose western training 
was some form of government service. A Commission investigating 
in 1926-1927 in Madras the problem of unemployment found that some 
14,000 educated and partially educated young men were being thrown 
each year on a labor market which could not absorb half of them. As 
Garratt remarks: 


“Our system of secondary education has produced an immense 
reserve of clerical labor, a real ‘landless proletariate’ which is 
foreign to the structure of Hindu society, and hardly exists among 
the landless working classes.” An Indian Commentary, 83. 

Here in the soil of this western-educated, socially dislocated young 
India the seeds of Indian unrest germinate with amazing readiness. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the unrest traveled at a pace that 
outran the Congress of the earlier years. 

It is an interesting fact that the radical Nationalism which so dis- 
turbed the rulers of India in the first decade of the present century 
had its rise outside the Congress. B. G. Tilak of Poona, to whom 
reference has already been made, was in those early days endlessly 
at war with the founders and promoters of the Congress, many of 
whom were his neighbors and some of whom were of his own Chit- 
pavan Brahmin caste. He founded the first successful vernacular 
newspaper, the Kesari, revived the ancient gymnastic societies, which 
he converted into patriotic organizations, and fired young India with 
the ideals of swaraj and swadeshi. His influence was felt mainly 
in Bengal, Bombay and the north of India. 

Outside the Congress there was already another force at work, that 
of the Arya Samaj, which Dayanand Saraswati, its founder, meant 
to be mainly a religious as well as a reformist organization. From 
1877 on it was a genuinely reformist rather than religious organiza- 
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tion, and it was destined to become one of the most powerful localizing 
agencies of the nationalist movement. Dayanand was anti-foreign, 
anti-western, anti-Christian ; his cry. was, “Back to the Vedas!” which, 
as Chirol suggests, foreshadowed Gandhi’s “India for the Aryans!” 
(India, p. 95). It was the Congress, however, which was destined 
to crystallize Nationalist sentiment and make it somewhat more than 
local and sporadic in its expression. By the early nineties, although 
not yet favorable to Tilak’s more radical measures, the Congress was 
openly critical of British policy in India. At that time nearly a quar- 
ter of the delegates were Mohammedans, and the prospect for a united 
front was excellent, but by 1905 the more aggressive Hindu leader- 
ship had occasioned a Moslem shrinkage until in that year there were 
but 17 Moslems in a delegated body of 756. Tilak was than strug- 
gling for control of the Congress, but was defeated that year; it was 
his uncompromising Hinduism which had much to do with driving 
the Moslems out. G. K. Gokhale, who defeated him, dominated the 
Congress in the years following—for Tilak went to prison in 1908 
and for the next eight years was out of active leadership. The Con- 
gress was still dominantly Hindu when Gokhale died in 1915, though 
he tried to bring the Mohammedans back. The Mohammedans and 
the more theoretical extremists remained outside the Congress until aft- 
er the War. With the death of Gokhale, Tilak again entered the Con- 
gress, supported by Mrs. Besant, who had long been courting a place 
in the sun as a Nationalist. They carried the Congress for “Home 
rule within the Empire,” from which demand the Congress has not 
receded. 

There now appeared above the horizon of Indian politics a new and 
unique figure, that of M. K. Gandhi, India’s “Man of Destiny,” whom 
she delighted to call “Mahatma,” recipient of the wisdom of the Vedic 
sages. Born of the Vaisya, or commercial, caste, he possessed many 
of the spiritual marks supposed to be peculiarly Brahmin. He first 
came to prominence in the late nineties in South Africa, whither, since 
1860 a constant stream of indentured Indian labor had flowed, and 
whither he went in 1893, shortly after having been called to the Bar 
in London. As champion of the Indian in South Africa, he at length 
won his cause, the Indian Relief Act was passed, and Gandhi received 
many conciliatory assurances from General Smuts. He thereupon - 
returned to India, in 1914, just upon the eve of the War, and lent 
his support to the recruiting of Indian soldiers. He was then a 
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strong believer in British justice and in the future of India’s connec- 
tion with Britain. He supported Britain whole-heartedly during the 
war, but say Gray and Parekh, his biographers, “the story of Mr. 
Gandhi’s life from 1915 to 1919 is the story of a great disillusion- 
ment.” (Mahatma Gandhi, 37.) At the outset he would have made 
the National Congress withdraw all resolutions and not so much as 
whisper “home rule” while the War lasted. (Ibid. 38.) He shortly 
founded his Satyagrah-asram (Truth-taking hermitage) at Ahmed- 
abad, with its vows of truth, non-injury, celibacy, control of the 
palate, and non-thieving, to which was later added the vow to prac- 
tice swadeshi—an institution for the training of young Indians, appar- 
ently for “national service.” He began to acquaint himself with con- 
ditions in India and to protest what he considered abuses—the state 
of the laborers on certain indigo plantations, Government’s collection 
of revenue in a famine area, the Ahmedabad mill strike. 


It was only after the war had ended and the series of Government 
acts intended to deal with subsequent disorders had been published 
and were in process of enforcement, particularly the so-called Rowlatt 
Act that he took a stand in direct opposition to Government. It was 
mainly the clamor against this Sedition Act which led to the tragedy 
at Amritsar, where General Dyer’s troops massacred in the enclosed 
garden of Jallianwallabagh 314 Indians and wounded three times that 
number—members of an unlawful assemblage. General Dyer’s de- 
fence was that the occasion required the “producing of a sufficient 
moral effect.” The moral effect was quite other than General Dyer 
anticipated. The Hunter Commission, which spent six months on the 
case and examined over 1,700 witnesses, satisfied neither India nor 
the British public. The repressive legislation, and this terrible in- 
cident, combined to drive Mr. Gandhi into open oppositon to Govern- 
ment. The National Congress carried out its own investigation of 
the Amritsar affair, under Gandhi’s direction. He decided upon his 
program of Non-Co-operation, and had the moral influence to impose 
it upon the National Congress of 1920. Since Non-Co-operation under 
Mr. Gandhi’s leadership is once again the program of the Congress, 
it may be well to note what is involved: 


(a) Surrender of titles and honorary offices, and resignation 


from nominated seats in local bodies. 
(b) Refusal to attend government levees, durbars and other 


government functions. 
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(c) Gradual withdrawal of children from schools and colleges 
owned, aided or controlled by Government, and the establishment 
instead of national schools and colleges. ws 

(d) Gradual boycott of British courts by lawyers and litigants, 
and establishment of private arbitration courts. _ 

(e) Refusal on the part of the military, clerical and laboring 
classes to serve in Mesopotamia. 

(f) Withdrawal by candidates of their candidature, and refusal 
of voters to vote for any candidaté who may offer himself for 
election. 

(g) The boycott of foreign goods (with the adoption of swad- 
eshi in piece goods on a vast scale).—Condensed from Gray and 
Parekh, 68, 69. 


Tilak had never tried to conciliate the “Moslem foreigners.” His 
death in 1919 had left the way open for Gandhi to make overtures 
to them, as he promptly did, playing upon the Moslem fears left by 
the Peace with Turkey, that the Christian powers meant to break the 
potential power of Islam. He promised Indian swaraj by Dec. 31, 
1921. It did not come. As Garratt puts it, “from that time on he 
remained an archangel, but an archangel slightly damaged.” It is 
most remarkable, however, and a commentary on the Indian move- 
ment itself, that Gandhi has been able, after years of comparative re- 
tirement, to come back to a place of relative political dominance. For 
he did dominate the Congress at Calcutta, December, 1928, which is- 
sued its ultimatum to Britain: Dominion status by 1930! as well as 
the Congress recently held at Lahore—although in both instances, 
young India, which is for more direct policies even, was insistently a 
factor, and at Lahore triumphed in the person of young Pundit Jawa- 
hirlal Nehru, the present president. 

There is increasing tension just at the present moment. Agita- 
tion by younger nationalists, who are for direct action, has continued, 
with repressive measures on the part of Government. Not long since 
a very popular young student, a political prisoner, carried through a 
hunger strike to the point of death, as did Terence MacSweeney, the 
Mayor of Cork, in the Irish Revolution. His act has seized the imag- 
ination of many young students, and greatly stirred the Indian public. 
Just at this crisis Gandhi was appealed to for some response to the 
Goverment’s gesture in pronouncing for Dominion Status as the Brit- 
ish policy for India, and announcing a Round Table Conference to be 
called in London after the publication of the Simon Commission’s 
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Report. He stated that if the London Conference were to attract him, 
it must be “like Caesar’s wife, above suspicion.” But in his paper, 
Young India, he intimated that, if certain necessary steps were taken 
to convince the people of India of the sincerity of the proposals, he 
would view them in a favorable light, but he would not agree to any 
conference which did not carry with it the pledge of finality. In any 
case, civil disobedience, including non-payment of taxes, is supposed 
to be now the real Nationalist’s rule of life. Much depends upon 
what the Simon Commission has to say in its report, which is shortly 
to be presented to Parliament and the British public. (See C. F. 
Andrews, Friends’ Intelligencer, Jan. 4, 1930). 


Western-educated India is rather obsessed with the notion that In- 
dia’s ills are mainly political. It seems to be generally believed by 
nationalist leaders that once the British were relieved of control things 
would shortly right themselves and all the idyllic conditions of the 
classic India of Nationalist mythology would be restored. No sober 
student of current economic and social conditions can for a moment 
accept any such judgment. Aside from the inevitable communal strife, 
now reduced to a minimum by the presence of the British raj, all the 
yet unsolved social and economic problems of that overpopulated land 
would remain for solution, while many of them would at once become 
more acute. The situation may be stated concisely in the terms em- 
ployed by a British servant of India. Replying to certain statements 
put forth by C. F. Andrews, well-known friend of Nationalism, Mr. 
Graham says: 


“Your report . . . that Swaraj is now a burning passion 
with everyone in India . . . needs limitation. The Moham- 
medans are divided and hesitant. They regard the British as 
their only support against the Brahmins, and will never rest under 
the hated Hindu rule. The seventy millions of them constitute 
a grave political menace to any united India. There is no Indian 
nation at present. The seventy millions of ‘untouchables’ have 
no friend against their contemptuous Brahmin tyrants, except the 
British government and a few enlightened souls like Gandhi. 
This caste system of pride and subservience is wholly undemo- 
cratic, and should be melted away before the western idea of 
democracy can rule in a self-governing India. This process is 
going on and may no longer be a difficulty one or two generations 
ahead. . . . The many Indian princes who have been left by 
the British to rule their kingdoms in the old feudal way, have no 
mind to be controlled by Bengali or other natives whom they 
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despise. Their subjects number seventy million, and they want 
us to remain. There are left five million Christians and one hun- 
dred fifteen million Hindus in British India. . . . Ninety-two 
per cent are illiterate, mostly know and care nothing about poli- 
tics, and would continue to be brought, a village at a time, to the 
polling booth by their landlords. The ballot is a mockery if you 
cannot read. . . . There are about a million and a quarter 
educated Indians, among most of whom the western ideas of 
democracy have taken root. . . . They are often out of work. 
Their first ambition is a Goverment post—after that they practice 
law. They are above trade or manual labor. Litigious as In- 
dians are, there are many starving barristers who would like to 
occupy the bungalows and use the motor cars of the English of- 
ficial. They think they could do his job. . . . If they could, 
the problem would be simple. . . . It is not a change of heart 
that many of us Englishmen require; it is a conviction that if we 
abandoned India it would not be drenched with blood by invasion 
from the Northwest and by civil war. . . . You will see that 
the problem of granting political responsibility to a congeries of 
Eastern peoples united only by the English language and rule is 
one of the most difficult ever handled by man. . 
—Friends Intelligencer, Jan. 18, 1930. 


The British can point to very substantial achievements in the bet- 
terment of conditions. This aspect of their contribution was excel- 
lently summarized in a recent article by Sherwood Eddy (Christian 
Century, Jan. 8, 1930). He says: 


“The British have built up an able civil service. The greatest 
road-builders since the Romans, they have extended their great 
highways and 40,000 miles of railway across this vast sub-conti- 
nent. They have a splendid system of irrigation and can point 
to 28,0000,000 acres irrigated by the government. The have miti- 
gated the ravages of famine and have built up a system of famine 
insurance to save the people from this recurring menace. They 
have invested five billion dollars in industry, railways and pro- 
ductive investments in India. The trade of India has increased 
since 1858 more than tenfold. They can point to an educational 
system with eleven million in school. They have united this vast 
sub-continent containing a fifth of the human race, divided be- 
tween eight religions, 222 different languages, 2,300 castes and 
subcastes, into a new national unity. . . . The writer can 
personally testify, after fifteen years in India, that with all their 
faults he knows of no finer instance in history of the government 
of one people by another. All this and more may be said for 
the British case.” 


Fe 
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But this is only a beginning, an initial series of steps toward the 
real solution of India’s economic, social and political problems. The 
Indian Nationalist leaders naturally emphasize the political problems 
of India, which they seem to conceive as summed up in one—viz., that 
of getting free from British political control. And the political prob- 
lems which would lie beyond any establishment of swaraj seem to 
trouble them very little. The main political question is not, who 
would protect India against her neighbors? It is rather, what power 
could prevent the Indian political structure from falling apart like 
a house of cards? Hindus and Moslems are far from being a unit. 
Local riots are likely to break out at almost any point where the two 
communities are in close juxtaposition, and quite without warning. 
The very week before I arrived in Bombay, in February, 1929, to take 
passage home, rioting took place of so serious a character that scores 
of Hindus and Mohammedans were killed, without the community 
at large being aware of what it was all about. It was with difficulty 
that I persuaded my friends in Madras to allow me to go to Bombay 
under such conditions. Hindu Nationalist leaders like to give the 
impression that, since the Ali Brothers reached an understanding with 
Gandhi, the leadership of the two communities has been practically 
agreed in policy and attitude toward the British government. But the 
truth is that, even back in 1920, when the Moslem community, owing 
to the Khalifat issue was more nearly a unit, the Ali Brothers were 
far from representing the whole community. It is true that many of 
the present Moslem community are of Hindu extraction, and so racial- 
ly one with the present Hindu community, but the cleft between the 
two great communities is too wide to be bridged by the promises of 
a factional leader or to disappear under the prospect of a political 
future such as the Nationalist leaders paint. For that future holds 
only problems and menace for the Moslem minority, even though it 
is 70,000,000 strong. Any conception of Dominion status at all in 
accord with the pattern set by the other British Dominions would imply 
a democratic system, in which communal organization and rights 
would be merged. But the Indian Moslem will insist, in any event, 
that his communal rights shall be preserved inviolate, and thus that 
government shall not be a matter of mere Hindu majorities. Chirol 
significantly points out that there has been a growth of militant organ- 
izations on both Hindu and Moslem sides, “which vainly profess to 
be merely defensive whilst their aggressive purposes are writ large 
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all over them.” He further testifies that “the imminence of swaraj, 
: . merely deepened the wide gulf between Hindus and Moham- 
medans.” (India, p. 293.) bes 

But let us turn from this issue, for the main problems of India are, 
after all, not political, they are economic and social. Any Indian 
government which could be imagined as a result of the concession 
of the whole Indian Nationalist demand would be immediately con- 
fronted by them. A happy and contented India can never come into 
being so long as they remain relatively untouched. We have seen 
what a remarkable contribution Britain has made to the general wel- 
fare of India, but India’s main problems are deeply rooted in her own 
traditional culture, and cannot be expected to disappear through the 
activities of any foreign power, however benevolently inclined. It 
is estimated that there are 55,000,000 cultivators in British India and 
the Indian States. With those dependent upon them, they make up 
a total of 178,000,000, to whom may be added 20,000,000 farm serv- 
ants. These 200,000,000 farm India’s 250,000,000 acres of arable 
land. Throughout India half the holdings are under 5 acres; three- 
fourths are under 15 acres. Moreover, few Indian farmers develop 
spare-time occupations, thought most have plenty of spare time. It 
is reckoned that the working days of an ordinary cultviator in the 
Punjab do not total 150 a year, and in the dry belt of the Deccan they 
total much less. The holdings grow smaller through the system of 
inheritance; the land grows poorer because, although there are 150,- 
000,000 cattle at large in India, their droppings are used for fuel, and 
there is no adequate system of crop rotation. From 40% to 80% of 
the cultivators are in debt, a large proportion never being free from 
it. So much for the cultivators, whose problems are acute enough; 
but beyond them are the “landless poor.” They are descendants of 
the casteless tribes and of the landless Sudras. They are hereditary 
handicraftsmen, shopkeepers and the like. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant of the handicrafts is that which engages the weavers. Handloom 
weaving is still an important industry. But most of the handicrafts 
have suffered severely in competition with cheap machine-made prod- 
ucts from abroad. Industrialism has, of course, invaded India, and 
the lot of the industrial worker is often pitiable in the extreme. When 
it comes to the earnings of Indian labor, the record varies somewhat, 
but the Census Report of 1921 says that casual agricultural labor is 
paid at the rate of 5 to 8 annas (10 to 16 cents) a day, for a man, 
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or 3 to 5 annas for a woman, which wage is paid in grain. Women 
workers in the jute mills of Bengal earned from 9 to 30 rupees a 
month (roughly from $3 to $10), while the men would earn perhaps 
40 per cent more. India is, however, mainly dependent upon agri- 
culture for her livelihood. It was my good fortune to see a good 
many of the Indian villages in several different parts of India,—Bur- 
ma, Assam, Bengal, Orissa, the United Provinces, the Deccan, the 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies. One is deeply impressed by the 
aspect of poverty which the average farm village presents. The 
crumbling mud-brick houses of the Deccan, whose interiors were quite 
as forbidding as their exteriors, made an impression upon my memory 
from which I am sure I shall never get away. They made me ask 
how any of the ideals of family life, as we know them, could be real- 
ized in these meager and forbidding surroundings. 


But even more depressing than the physical aspect of the Indian 
village are certain pervasive social institutions. Hindu India is honey- 
combed with caste. It orders the life of the 220,000,000 who profess 
the Hindu religion. The four traditional castes are mostly traditional. 
In the South of India all who are not Brahmins, or outcastes (who 
are themselves unmentionable as well as untouchable), are rated as 
Sudras. The divisions are of racial, occupational and religious origin, 
but in many cases have lost all trace of the conditions which occasioned 
them. There are nearly 15,000,000 Brahmins, who are India’s upper 
social stratum. But the next largest caste, according to the Census, 
is that of the Chamars, numbering 11,500,000, leather-workers, and 
therefore practically outcaste. Many forces are at work to break 
caste down, but the spirit of it remains even when its rules must be 
relaxed. Some active Indian organizations of Nationalist pattern are 
against caste, as the Arya Samaj, and, of course, the great Moslem 
community has never been under its sway. But outcaste India is 
permeated to the core by the caste spirit. The outcaste has suffered 
most from the system. Outcastes were not allowed, even although 
under former conditions in British India they were serfs attached 
to the agricultural villages, to draw water from the village well. All 
over India today, one finds them living in little hamlets outside the 
villages where the landlords dwell. One may suppose that the increas- 
ing intrusion of modern industrialism and of railway transport and 
the like would inevitably break down this age-old institution. But the 
Commission of the last Indian Census (1921) says: 
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“ . so far, in fact, from there being any sign of the dis- 
appearance of caste feeling, the strong impression which the proc- 
esses and results of the census give, would be that there is a 
growing caste consciousness, accompanied by a feeling of caste 
patriotism on the one hand and, on the other in some cases, by 
an intense jealousy and antagonism.” 


The outcaste has enjoyed in the Indian courts and the community at 
large rights and a recognition which were never his under the ancient 
Hindu regime. And one wonders what would happen to the low- 
caste and outcaste Indian were the Brahmin nationalist leaders able 
to establish their political sway over India. One wonders, for the old 
caste feeling is very strong. Cornelia Sorabji tells us that 


“The low-caste owner of a kindom will fall at the feet of a 
high-caste beggar, will entreat him to ride beside him in his Rolls- 
Royce or on his jewelled elephant, will entreat, and be repulsed.” 
(XIXth Century, Vol. xcvii, p. 516.) 


In the eastern Deccan, while motoring some distance between points, 
our party was met by individual Telugus of the Christian community 
who had come out to meet us. Most of them were outcastes, but in 
that region there is a good deal of interest in the Christian religion 
now on the part of Sudra landowners. One of these, a man of promi- 
nence in the region, who seriously contemplated becoming a Christian, 
came to the side of the motor-car and was introduced by the resident 
missionary. As he stood there, the outcaste Christians closed in around 
him, and when he turned at length to go, he could not find any egress. 
If he pushed his way past the throng, he would most certainly brush 
against their garments and be defiled. Although he contemplated be- 
coming a Christian, and knew that as a Christian he could not insist 
on caste distinctions, the old caste feeling asserted itself. Our good 
friend Brock had at length to intervene and request the Christians 
to stand back and let their caste friend and neighbor go his way un- 
contaminated by their touch. 

One would cast no slur upon the Indian people. But one cannot 
pass over the age-long custom of child marriage or the lot of the 
women of the Indian villages. One does not need to assume that 
Miss Mayo has presented a balanced portrait of “Mother India.” But 
it is the marriage customs of India which have made the Indian people 
a race of “children of children” or, at any rate, to all to large an 
extent, children of child-mothers. It will be explained that what is 
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known as “marriage” is really only betrothal and that marriage is not 
consummated until after puberty; but the hard fact is that in many 
instances consummation occurs at far too early an age, and in not a 
few quite as soon as practicable after the bride reaches sexual matu- 
rity. I stood one morning on the threshold of a room where the night 
before, following treatment which the nurse with tear-filled eyes re- 
marked had been simply indescribable, a little Indian mother had died 
in childbirth. “Mother India,” said she, “is true, but we dare make 
no great fuss about it.” Indian pride is greatly offended at the sug- 
gestion that this situation represents an abuse of womankind. The 
protest and the laws against it are often regarded as an invasion of 
sacred religious rights. That the western world should think the mat- 
ter a scandal seems to surprise great numbers of Indians, some of 
them western-educated and cultured Brahmin gentlemen. Not a few 
are very much enraged that government should abridge their sacred 
right to take a child-wife. On the other hand, it is not for one mo- 
ment to be supposed that all Indians are of this sort. Many are 
high-minded and most considerate of their women. Yet the fact of 
this age-long abuse exists. And so long as it exists in any considerable 
measure, India will fall short of her potential best. 

It is such matters as these that occasion the most insistent doubt 
as to the future of India under Brahmin-dominated Nationalist rule. 
That there is a progressive minority, whose modernization in the best 
sense of that term is more than a thin veneer, I am happy to note. 
But that minority is, for the present at least, much more than offset 
by the group whose eyes are filled, to the exclusion of all else, by the 
vision of an India independent of Britain and whose future will rest 
securely within their own control. I do not grant that India belongs 
to them. It belongs quite as much, by any just decree, to the great 
non-vocal majority who are either too preoccupied with getting their 
daily ration to know what is going on or have the dawning idea that 
India’s self-nominated leaders offer no guarantee of equal rights for 
all and special privileges for none. I hold no brief for British rule 
in India, but I sincerely believe that the greater happiness of the 
majority is bound up with its indefinite continuance. 


THE GRACE OF APPRECIATION * 
FRANK. OTis ERB 


At this season of the year we are called upon to cultivate the grace 
of appreciation. It is well for us to heed the call. For appreciation 
is not only the parent of insight and understanding, but the creator 
of a multitude of graces like unto itself. 

Appreciation is the parent of insight and understanding. Matthew 
Arnold long ago directed our attention to the fact that criticism means 
the discovery of values even more than it means the pointing out of 
limitations and defects. Every student of literature has repeatedly 
been advised that a poem, a play, a novel, an essay, opens its hidden 
worth only to those who approach it sympathetically. 

All life is like that. Appreciation refuses to believe that fault and 
defect are the chief factors in any situation or person. It dares to 
believe that Simon, impulsive, quick-spoken Simon, has in him rock- 
like qualities of strength, stability, trustworthiness. It-dares to be- 
lieve that men of the caliber of the Twelve have in them such possi- 
bilities of leadership as to win a world. It dares even to believe that 
Calvary is the highway to Easter, that except a grain of wheat fall 
into the ground and die it abideth by itself alone, but if it die it bring- 
eth forth much fruit. Beyond this, insight cannot go. 

Without appreciation men walk the earth in blindness. Peter Bell 
saw the primrose by the river’s brim, but 


“A yellow primrose ’twas to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 


On the other hand, a man of appreciation sees a stunted flower grow- 
ing out of the crevice of a rock, and he meditates: 


“Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies ;— 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 


To the man without appreciation the common is also the common- 
place.. Fruitful fields and laden orchards are simply tokens that one 
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may eat and be filled. Men and women in a factory are merely 
“hands.” Members in a church are figures in an annual report. Chil- 
dren are hindrances to our peace or drags upon our progress. Beauty 
is sheer waste, and meditation an unworthy use of time. Even friend- 
ship and love must minister to our comfort and advancement, or be 
discarded. 

But to the man of appreciation, what a difference! Abundant har- 
vests flow from the hand of a loving Father from whom cometh every 
good gift. Throngs of laborers are a sign that God must have loved 
the common people, because He made so many of them. Individuals 
in a church are brethren in the Lord, each the product of untold 
experiences of God, each a person whose inherent worth is the highest 
value we know. Children are the world’s hope of renewal; they are 
the messengers of the Highest, to take us by the hand and lead us out 
of our narrowness and littleness into the real meaning of life. Beauty 
is a revelation of the supreme Artist, the great Lover of beauty. And 
love is the only word in any language rich enough to stand for God. 

Whose is the truer vision? and how can we be sure? Only by this 
may we surely know: he who appreciates, knows himself to be living 
in the larger world; he knows himself to be a growing personality ; 
he knows that in appreciation the deep of his own spirit is responding 
to the deep of the Great Spirit, and in that response he finds unalloyed 
satisfaction. Like all ultimate truths, appreciation is self-evidencing 
beyond the power of doubt to disturb. 

There is another reason why we may know appreciation to be the 
truer way of life, namely, because it is creative of a higher life. The 
Christ who believes in the possible Peter is the creator of the man 
of rock. Appreciation of potential leadership is the one pathway to 
the development of actual leadership. Only a Christ who believed in 
the supreme wisdom of self-giving even unto death could find his way 
from Calvary to Easter, or could lead a world to believe in the way 
of the cross. 

Everywhere it holds true. Give even a dog a bad name, we are 
told, and he becomes that kind of dog. Believe in a child and some 
day that faith will be justified in the eyes of all men. Faith in a 
church creates an achieving church. Appreciation of human nature 
is the highway to the world’s salvation. 

I do not overlook the need of intelligence, the need of strenuous 
and long-continued effort, the need of wise and energetic disposal of 
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means to ends. But it is appreciation that sees the goal as possible; 
it is appreciation that sees the goal as infinitely desirable, infinitely 
worth striving for; it is appreciation that generates the motive power 
without which no effort will be put forth, no achievement attained. 

But appreciation is creative in a more intimate sense. The appre- 
ciative soul grows into the likeness of his own appreciations. In an 
old poem it is written, 


“Whate’er thou lovest, man, that, too, become thou must; 
_ God, if thou lovest God, dust if thou lovest dust.” 


Look for the good, believe in the good, hope for the good: you 
will find the good; you will create the good; in your own soul you 
will become good. 

Look for the true: you will surely discover it; you will yourself 
become true. 

Look for the beautiful in nature, in events, in human nature: you 
will be made glad by the abundance of beauty in the most unexpected 
places; in turn, you will become beautiful, “all beautiful within,” as 
Socrates said. 

Look for God: everywhere you will find Him, and your life will 
glow with the glory of the transfigured spirit. 

You may not, probably will not, be conscious of your own trans- 
formation. Moses, coming down from the mountain where he had 
looked upon God, “‘wist not that his face shone.” But Israel knew; 
and others will know of you, and their lives will thrill with the over- 
flow from your life to theirs. And in your heart will be the joy of 
an eternal blessedness. 


He that would search for God 
Shall know no bounds. 
Seeking, he finds ; 
And finding, seeketh still, 
And findeth more. 
And so on shining spirals evermore 
His soul will soar ; 
And soaring, sing 
Its blessed way 
Unto the King. 


THE ENLARGING CONCEPTION OF GOD AND 
MODERN KNOWLEDGE * 


LESTER GEORGE SIMON 


There is at present an intensified interest in the existence, nature, 
and character of God. It is not confined to students of religion. Arti- 
cles dealing with various phases of the age-old quest are multiplying 
in religious and secular magazines and publications. This interest is 
the result of new developments in science, philosophy, and religion. 
They have necessitated a new appraisal and adjustment of the idea 
of God. The modern mind strains for an intellectually satisfying idea 
of Ultimate Reality, for an understanding of God in terms of life in 
the modern world. The new knowledge reveals a new world, and 
if God has made the world what the modern picture shows it to be, 
we must see Him as vital and regnant in the scheme of His own crea- 
tion. We who have special interest in religion recognize that the 
modifying influence of modern knowledge is converging upon the idea 
of God as nowhere else in this particular field. 

Our conceptions of God have important and practical bearings. For 
one thing, our peace and the solvency of our faith are involved. The 
war caught many with a defective idea of God and faith collapsed. 
Facing the sterner aspects of life with an inadequate God, we invite 
keen and paralyzing disappointment. Men whose thought has matured 
on other subjects muddle along with the immature God of limited 
Sunday School years and teaching, and learn with dismay that their 
God cannot stand up against the facts of life and experience. Our 
character and usefulness are also involved. The conception of the 
values of religion and the quality of life contributed to the community 
will depend on how we conceive God. Discussing the question “What 
was wrong with the Middle Ages?” the historian Michelet remarked, 
“The Middle Ages entirely set at nought God the Father.” The in- 
fluence of Christianity is here involved, for we cannot keep God real 
and vital in the minds of modern men unless we meet the challenge 
of the new knowledge with a God consistently and vitally related to 
it. Christianity’s claim to superiority is here involved. The central 
glory of Christianity is its God, and its other excellences center in its 
conception of God. 


* An address at the Alumni Supper of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
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Assuming the existence of God we are here concerned with His 
unveiling within the Hebrew-Christian tradition. 

The idea of a new conception of God need not be startling, though 
it did appear as news in our dailies during the past winter. It is a 
matter of familiar knowledge with us that there was a development 
of the idea among the Hebrews, culminating in the glorious unveiling 
of the character of God in the life and teaching of Jesus. The tribal 
God, with local habitation, and instigating cruel warfare; the God 
domesticated to the economy of a nomadic people; the offended deity 
demanding appeasing gifts; the exalted, autocratic judge; the deity 
motivated by defective ethical ideas; the God whose fatherhood is 
nationalistic,—these Gods have vanished. 

The growth of the idea of God has been normal, conforming to the 
necessities of progressive development. To quote W. E. Hocking, 
“We must read it as a progress of growing acquaintance, adding to 
ideas which have from the first been true within their own intention. 
What a man begins with in knowing God is truth. He adds to this 
further truth with an admixture of error and earth. The elimination 
of this error by further experience does at the same time develop truth 
still farther. The growth in the knowledge of God is a growth in 
predicates.” With the coming of the new, not all of the old has been 
left behind; nor has all the new been pure gain. In the process some- 
thing valuable and abiding passes with increment to succeeding gen- 
erations. The new ideas do not take possession immediately, but live 
alongside slowly receding false or partial conceptions. 

“When the true Gods arrive, the false Gods go,”—but how stub- 
bornly they retire! Conceptions have persisted in the Christian era 
which should have no standing in the white light of Jesus’ revelation. 
We meet ideas of God’s providence that are ethically unworthy. God 
is conceived as a “defense mechanism,” employed to hedge one’s phys- 
ical comfort and security. A political theory domesticates God, em- 
ploying Him to bolster and protect monarchy in its privileges and 
power. ‘He has not escaped the influence of racial, nationalist, class, 
and economic hopes and prejudices. On the imperial yacht “Hohen- 
zollern” in the year 1900, Kaiser Wilhelm II took an Old Testament 
text and preached a sermon to the crew. It dealt with the fight against 
Amalek. Amalek, in his sermon, was China. He preaches, “Once 
again the heathen spirit of Amalek is aroused in further Asia. With 
much power and cunning, with flame and sword, it is endeavoring to 
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arrest the passage of European commerce, of European spirit, to pre- 
vent the victorious advance of Christian morals and the Christian 
religion. And once more God’s command has gone forth: “Choose 
yourselves men. Go, fight against Amalek!’ Then follows a satura- 
tion of bivouac nights in rain, drums and bugles, shells, batteries, and 
thunder of cannon. The closing appeal is, “Fervent prayer to-day 
can hurl the dragon banner to the dust and plant the flag of the cross 
upon the walls.”” This spirit takes no account of the fact that since 
Samuel said “Go, fight against Amalek,” there has appeared a greater 
than Samuel whose spirit bids us “Go, makes disciples of all nations; 
baptize and teach.” There were men and women in China in re- 
sponse to this latter command at the very moment Christian men 
were urged to “Go, fight against Amalek” for the sake of European 
commerce, European spirit, and the advance of Christian morals and 
religion. A further illustration: A colored writer has recently been 
pleading for a black God, a black man of sorrows,—in other words a 
racial God who will insure understanding and justice for the negro. 
Fair minded men know the negro needs and deserves understanding 
and justice. But is this the way out? If you get a black God, who 
will insure these things for all other races? Again, in successive the- 
ories of the atonement unworthy conceptions appear. You have a 
God whose scheme calls for the offering of Christ to Satan for our 
deliverance. You have an offended deity whose hungry justice ac- 
cepts as punishment the suffering of a uniquely begotten innocent Son 
who substitutes for the sinner. You have a God, who, on his side, 
holds obstacles against our forgiveness and the exercise of divine 
mercy. Add to these the truer, but necessarily limited ideas we all 
own. Our stages of growing spiritual perception report Him as best 
they can, but leave us with the only God possible to hearts partly 
purified and minds that as yet look in childlike wonder upon the 
greatening cosmos of universes. 

In what respects has the conception of God been enlarged? What 
is the character of the new information added to previous ideas? 

When it is brought home to the minds of the Hebrews that God 
is no longer to be thought of as limited in residence and power to a 
locality, but is available and active regardless of temples and terri- 
tories, that is an enlargement of the conception of His freedom, spirit- 
uality, and efficacy. When Amos announces the uniformity of God’s 
justice in dealing with the nations, playing no favorites, and account- 
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ing increased privilege as increased responsibility, that is an ethical 
enlargement of the conception. When Isaiah declares that God is 
powerful beyond the borders of Judah and Israel, and that the As- 
syrian is but an instrument in His hands; that He is able to make 
individuals and nations bend to His beneficent and disciplinary pur- 
poses, we have a God exalted in universal righteousness and sovereign- 
ty. The advance from polytheism, through the intermediate stage of 
henotheism, to monotheism, gave the whole field of creative and gov- 
erning activity solely to God. These are but a few of the steps in 
a process in which the character, power, and activity of God widened 
and deepened in the minds of men. The new knowledge, however 
mediated, gave ideas of extended and sole sovereignty, unity, enhanced 
power and wisdom, greater freedom, ethical character, benevolent mo- 
tive and action. In Jesus the conception of the character of God was 
given a culminating enrichment. 

An experience in the life of Isaiah illustrates a way of revelation. 
I refer to his inaugural in the temple. The passing of a brilliantly 
successful king who reigned throughout a long period of growing 
wealth and political expansion, together with the circumstances of his 
demise, was followed by disillusionment and general despression. The 
young Isaiah, sharing the lot of his people, suffering the loss of cher- 
ished ideals and the bewilderment of shattered hopes, went to the 
temple. The chaotic world bore in upon his sensitive religious and 
poetic nature driving him to levels of spiritual susceptibility and vision. 
In such a moment, with the measure of his sense of disappointment 
and need running over, in search of solid reality, receptive, he saw 
the Lord high and lifted up, and heard the trisagion from seraphic 
choirs. There followed a deep consciousness of sin, personal and 
social, then penitence, pardon, and purification. The vision, totally 
considered, was a fuller revelation of God in holiness, who was soon 
to be announced by Isaiah as the God of universal power and domin- 
ion. It should be noted in passing, that the universal Lord grew out 
of a God exalted in holiness. Other peoples have arrived in other 
ways at their best conceptions of deity, but the idea of the holy, with 
its ethical content, was the Hebrew way to attainment in conceiving 
God. 

This experience of the prophet is embedded in events of a political, 
social, and religious nature. Crumbling institutions brought a realiza- 
tion of spiritual necessities. Painful outward changes effected a state 
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of mind. The prepared nature of Isaiah resulted from an interplay 
of personal and social forces. Political events, a soul’s disillusionment, 
national and personal need, and social sympathy induced and, in a 
measure, conditioned the revelation. The process of the revelation 
did not lie entirely within the limits of the theophany in the temple. 
That was its climax, but it had its predetermining antecedents. 
Revelation is related to the historic context. It comes in continuity 
with stimuli. Its source is from above, but it does not come directly 
down uncorrelated with the life we live. It comes in on the plane of 
our human thought and activities, utilizing the media comprised within 
nature, man, and events. 

It is the belief of some that the way of revelation with most promise 
to-day is in the direction of a great mystical experiment. And science 
is thought to be favoring it. It springs from the conviction that God 
will be found in the experience of men in adjustment to their spiritual 
environment. Moreover, many who have become authoritative in- 
dividuals in religion, pioneering in the quest for God, have cultivated 
life and perception on the high levels of heart and mind, thereby giv- 
ing us reliable glimpses of the central Reality we cherish. 

Another experience in the life of Isaiah reveals the ability of the 
prophetic genius to keep God above and ahead of challenging emer- 
gencies. Samaria had fallen before Assyria. Judah’s turn is next. 
The Assyrian advance upon Jerusalem impends. The people expect 
annihilation. They reason thus: “Each nation has its God whose 
power is circumscribed by territorial limits. The Assyrian has 
trampled all national! barriers, laughing at the impotence of the Gods 
of the invaded nations, and manifesting a strength that fills the earth 
with fear. Other Gods have fallen and faiths have crumpled before 
this display of military force. What assurance have we that our God 
is equal to the emergency? Far better now to place our faith in 
diplomacy.” In this situation, with the people losing faith and accom- 
modating themselves to the threatened fate, Isaiah comes on the scene 
with a God adequate to the challenge. He declares that Judah’s God 
is powerful beyond Judah, that the Assyrian is in His control, is an 
instrument in His hand, and that when the instrument has done its 
work it will be withdrawn. The God of the nation is the God of the 
nations, and uses them in working out His designs. 

When the limited God failed, Isaiah was ready with a larger, more 
adequate God. He kept God ahead of and above the crisis, therefore 
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was more than equal to emergencies embarrassing to faith. After his 
experience in the temple he always kept God high and lifted up. His 
God was never found wanting, was never discredited by threatening 
circumstance. No sudden experience could circumvent the efficacy of 
his God. That conception became the organizing and unifying prin- 
ciple of his faith and activities. That kind of faith would not be 
paralyzed by the “astronomical intimidations” of recent developments 
in astronomy. It would not stagger before the astounding results of 
modern science, before the limitless expansion of the cosmos, or in 
the presence of cataclysm. Seeing the smaller God impotent, it gets 
a bigger God equal to the challenge. 

Can science help us to a fuller conception of God? 

The results of science have had a negative and a positive influence 
on the idea of God. They have removed the God of a geocentric 
universe. They have banished the capricious administrator of the 
world’s life, the whimsical worker of wonders. They have dismissed 
the fiat creator. ; 

On the positive side we may say that the field and the established 
results of science are God’s, and their disclosures reveal a method, 
intelligence, and power of the creative spirit. When we learn of the 
immeasurable spaces and bodies disclosed by modern astronomy, that 
does something to our conception of God, if only to baptize it in un- 
speakable wonder. When we learn of unimaginable stretches of time 
suggested by the processes of biological evolution; when we are con- 
fronted with the marvels of atomic structure, action, and power,— 
that does something to the size of our conception of God. Science 
is busied in the workshop where the divine mind is creating. The 
pattern of divine intelligence woven into creation is being slowly un- 
covered. The new scientific movement yields a truer record of the 
ways of God with His cosmos. In its field, and within its capacity, 
it is a marvellous revealer of the greatness of God. Let us concede 
that the contribution of modern scientific knowledge to the conception 
of God is not equal in value to the revelation that sprang from ethical 
sources and the spiritual experiences of the prophets and Jesus. 
Granting this, still, it is impressive to see modern scientific research 
pushing up to the borderland of a realm all life, all mystery, all spirit- 
ual. A recent survey of the position of research represents it at that 
borderland, the bio-chemists and the bio-physicists in the front ranks, 
wistfully waiting for some revealing word concerning the nature of 
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the relationship of Ultimate Reality to the energy now considered basic 
in the atom and jn all physical phenomena. Science begins to show 
trends which may reasonably point, beyond the field of science, to 
realities already reached in the highest revelations of religion. The 
new theories as to the nature and limitations of scientific knowledge 
as set forth by Eddington and others; the recognized new frontiers 
in science bordering closely on the spiritual; the passing of classical 
conceptions upon which science has until recently proceeded ; and the 
new, almost. mystic, attitude of scientists contemplating the great 
shadowland of the relation of life to matter,—these promise a phase 
of scientific development more friendly to the ultimates revealed in 
the highest type of religion. God is in His world in many ways: it 
is our privilege to meet Him in them all. He is in His world in many 
aspects: man needs but to develop the awareness of his total nature 
to catch the helpful disclosures of them all. 

Contributing indirectly to the attainment of a truer idea of God, 
science, in disciplining our thinking, is giving us a more efficient in- 
strument, better able to construe God and life in accordance with truth. 
Moreover, in inducing an attitude of humility, we have a help in un- 
locking the secrets of reality. Mr. Edison can say, “We do not know 
one-millionth of one per cent about anything.” Now, in addition to 
sitting before a fact as a little child, which is science’s true attitude, 
here is acknowledgment that known fact is a small intellectual pos- 
session as compared to the unknown. That attitude undercuts intel- 
lectual pride and a hastiness of conclusion before all the evidence is 
reported. Furthermore, the growing science that seemed to banish 
mystery from life has more recently deepened the sense of life’s mys- 
tery and spirituality. The movement and method that once threatened 
Christian theism now appears to be dissipating some of the difficulties 
lying in the path of theism. 

When Will Durant tells us that the men of the laboratories have 
not yet succeeded in squeezing all the cosmos into a test tube, he indi- 
cates one major limitation of science. Within its own field it may 
speak as much truth as its established findings authorize. There are, 
however, aspects of God and life which science cannot handle. God, 
life, and values elude the instruments and analyses of science. It has 
little, if anything, to say authoritatively as to the character of the 
administration of the universe. Some are sure that science’s findings 
rule out a beneficent and sympathetic, personal God, but that leap to 
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conclusion appears a mere wraith of conjecture not resting squarely 
on piers at either end. The reconciling truth is more likely to spring 
from an adventure beginning at the other end, namely, from the re- 
vealed God in Jesus. 

We have recently been warned that the implications of the size and 
distance of Betelgeuse will blow sky-high the foundations of the whole 
set of moral conceptions of Judaism and Christianity. That does not 
disturb the faith that holds God more than equal to the creation and 
control of any sized cosmos yet to be discovered. We are also warned 
that the revelations of the new and bigger telescope will damage our 
faith. If the new telescope discovers greater immensities and brings 
to view new worlds and facts, we may well give thanks for this acces- 
sion to knowledge, and may confidently read it into the growing 
scheme. The more glorious the epic of science the more glorious our 
God. The vigor of an ancient faith is still with us. Before all the 
unfoldings of the divine scheme and purpose swelling into revela- 
tion beyond dream or imagination, we stand and affirm “Our God is 
a great God.” 

Man has a strong metaphysical impulse, and his agony of effort 
in an attempt to reach a satisfying meaning of the cosmos has placed 
the philosopher in the van of the search for truth. His present inter- 
pretations of Ultimate Reality are various and ingenious. Certainly 
they are not final. We are presented with an impersonal creative en- 
ergy; an exalted Humanity taking the place of the old theism as the 
basis of religion. The influence of the new psychology is seen in a 
God who is a projection of imagery to satisfy an instinct left over 
from childhood in repressed form and crying for parental support and 
protection. Biological influence in philosophy offers a working, grop- 
ing, experimenting, growing God, who alternately fails and succeeds 
in nature, limited by the conditions of His task, His skill increasing 
by mastering difficulties. To escape the problem of harmonizing a 
heartless chaos with a good God we are presented with a “finite God” 
who remains a God of love by declining responsibility for the cosmos 
as a whole. The late professor G. B. Smith interprets the British 
philosopher S. Alexander as picturing reality as consisting in the never- 
ceasing evolutionary process, in the course of which new qualities are 
constantly emerging. To existence on a lower level any new quality 
thus emerging would seem like a divine reality. There is in the evolu- 
tionary process a constant struggle toward the production of higher 
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forms of existence. The word “God” indicates for any being the next 
higher level of existence. To use Alexander’s own words, “On each 
level a new quality looms ahead, awfully, which plays the part of 
deity.” With the profusion of new materials which science is laying 
at his feet, the philosopher is being overworked. 

We cannot close without reference to what is doubtless assumed 
by the great body of Christian people. The richest and most vital 
revelation of God has come through personality. Jesus furnished God 
an opportunity to get Himself revealed in human personality as no- 
where else. He complied with conditions governing spiritual recep- 
tivity and God was found in Him so completely that men said, “Here 
is the express image of the invisible God.” And they felt that the God 
He knew and expressed was a friendly, holy, loving, sustaining Father. 
Jesus faced a most trying human experience with a spiritual equipment 
keen in sensing its poignancy, and came through it all with the tri- 
umphant confidence that there is behind life a friendly control, a lov- 
ing, fatherlike God. His thought of God, and his fellowship with 
God thus conceived, are characterized by naturalness, reality, and vital- 
ity. Perhaps his originality in enriching the idea of God lay more in 
this living, radiant embodiment, than in any addition of fact. Truths 
already familiar took on new dimensions and the glow of life. Such 
light as the results of modern knowledge may contribute to the idea 
of God cannot equal in value the central revelation of divine char- 
acter that came to us in Jesus. Though the periodic shift of general 
thought may require re-interpretations of the Christian message, we 
feel confident that Jesus’ idea of the character of God is an abiding 
element. There are difficulties, of course, and we shall be without an 
explanation of the presence of evil and suffering. But the holy and 
loving Father is a possession of faith which we may firmly hold till 
life’s meaning is cleared up, and the incomplete and sometimes dis- 
turbing evidence in other fields shall yield its final testimony to the 
reality that spiritual religion has long cherished. And, if a prag- 
matic test of Jesus’ thought of God is urged, we recall that it was 
this conception that built the best life the world knows. It worked: 
it worked gloriously! 


WHAT IS A RELIGIOUS MAN? * 


ConraD Henry MoEHLMAN 


As Micah put it: 


“How shall I enter the Eternal’s presence, 

and bow before the God of heaven? 

Shall I come to him with sacrifices, 
with yearling calves to offer? 

Would the Eternal care for rams in thousands, 
or for oil flowing in myriad streams? 

Shall I offer my first-born son for my sin, 
fruit of my body for guilt of my soul? 

O man, he has told you what is good; 
what does the Eternal ask from you 
but to be just and kind 
and live in quiet fellowship with your God?” 


And Jeremiah had this to say: 


“This is what the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel, says: ‘You 
can add your burnt-offerings to your other sacrifices, and eat the 
flesh yourselves! When I brought your fathers from the land 
of Egypt, I said nothing to them, I gave them no orders, about 
burnt-offerings or sacrifices ; my orders were, “Listen to my voice, 
and I will be your God, you shall be my people: live exactly as 
I order you, that you may prosper.” But they would not listen, 
they would not lend an ear; they lived as their own evil, stub- 
born hearts prompted them; they grew worse instead of better. 
From the day your fathers left the land of Egypt, down to this 
day, I have been sending you all my servants the prophets eager- 
ly and earnestly. But this people would not listen to me, they 
would not lend an ear; they were obdurate, they did worse than 
their fathers.’ ” 


Listen now to Jesus: 


“Then shall the King say to those on his right, ‘Come, you 
whom my Father has blessed, come into your inheritance in the 
realm prepared for you from the foundation of the world. 


‘For I was hungry and you fed me, 
I was thirsty and you gave me drink, 

I was a stranger and you entertained me, 
I was unclothed and you clothed me, 

I was ill and you looked after me, 
I was in prison and you visited me.’ 
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Then the just will answer, 


‘Lord, when did we see you hungry and fed you? or 
thirsty and gave you drink? 

when did we see you a stranger and entertain you? 
or unclothed and clothe you? 

when did we see you ill or in prison and visit you?’ 


_The King will answer them, ‘I tell you truly, in so far as you 
did it to one of these brothers of mine, even to the least of them, 
you did it to me.’” 


You have read this in James: 


“Whoever considers he is religious, and does not bridle his 
tongue, but deceives his own heart, his religion is futile. Pure, 
unsoiled religion in the judgment of God the Father means this: 
to care for orphans and widows in their trouble, and to keep 
oneself from the stain of the world.” 


Somewhere in Paul there is a classical description of Christianity : 


“in Christ Jesus circumcision is not valid, neither is uncircum- 
cision, but only faith active in love.” 


A primitive Christian mystic was of the same opinion: 


“Here is how the children of God and the children of the devil 
are recognized ; anyone who does not practice righteousness does 
not belong to God, and neither does he who has no love for his 
brother. For this is the message you have learned from the very 
beginning, that we are to love one another. . . . We know 
what love is by this, that He laid down his life for us; so we 
ought to lay down our lives for the brotherhood. But whoever 
possesses this world’s goods, and notices his brother in need, and 
shuts his heart against him, how can love to God remain in him? 
My dear children, let us put our love not into words or into talk 
but into deeds, and make it real.” 


President Eliot of Harvard once declared: 


“Now the true test of the religious quality of a human being 
is really this,——does he love man? If he loves man truly, he 
cannot help loving God; and there is no way of telling whether 
he loves God, except by seeing whether or not he loves man.” 


In “Unto Me” Walter Rauschenbusch argued: 


“Tf a man attacks child-labor or the underpayment of women 
in industry, and finds himself misunderstood or abused, or with- 
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out position or income, his pain is part of that vicarious suffering 
by which the redemption of humanity 1s achieved. Without the 
shedding of blood in some form there has never been cessation 
of sin. . . . Living religion gives prophetic insight and daring, 
and so raises up the pioneers of love and justice. Other things 
being equal, a man of religious faith and temper is always wiser 
and stronger. The religious souls are the master souls. 

Jesus is always uncovering the spiritual meaning in the common 
actions of life. To him the giving of a cup of cold water was 
a sacrament of humanity. . . . The love of man is our con- 
crete object lesson in the kindergarten of love, and if we learn 
that well, and as fast as we learn that well the love of God grows 
in us, and we become religious.” 


“Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase!) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 

Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold :— 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the Presence in the room he said, 

‘What writest thou?’—The vision raised its head, 
And with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, ‘The names of those who love the Lord.’ 
‘And is mine one?’ said Abou. ‘Nay, not so,’ 
Replied the Angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerly still; and said, ‘I pray thee, then, 

Write me as one that loves his fellow-men.’ 

The angel wrote, and vanished. The next night 

It came again with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God had blessed, 
And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest.” 


And this is recorded of Moses: 


“Next day Moses said to the people, ‘You have committed a 
great sin; so I will go up to the Eternal; perhaps I can appease 
him over your sin.’ Then Moses went back to the Eternal and 
said, ‘Ah, this people has committed a great sin, making a golden 
god for themselves! Yet, wilt thou not forgive their sin? If 
thou wilt not, then pray blot me out of thy list of the living!’ ” 


Micah, Jeremiah, Jesus, Paul, James, John, Eliot, Rauschenbusch, 
Leigh Hunt, and Moses seem to agree that religion is love of God 
demonstrated in love of fellowmen. 
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Our Father, across the centuries we hear the “Marching Orders” of 
Jesus to be the light of the world and the salt of the earth. Full 
well we know that the only demonstration of the superiority of the 
ethic of Jesus is the superior life of his disciples. Help us to intro- 
duce good will into all the relations of life so that the Christmas 
season may not be a discovery but a reassertion of the spirit that 
should always characterize the Christian. Through Christ, Amen. 


CARTOON THINKING 


Cuares S. Dayton 


(The following is a chapel address delivered last year by Mr. Day- 
ton, as a member of the third year class, prior to his graduation.) 

Some five hundred years before the birth of Christ, an inspired 
Chinese sage on the banks of the Yellow River penned a verse which 
has recently been rendered in English. 


“One thought to make him man, of many colored dust, 
And mixed the Holy Spirit in, with portions right and just. 


*K * ** * * 


Thus came the brown and yellow man, 
The white, the black, the red; 

The self same earth before their birth 
The self same dust when dead.” 


These catholic sentiments of the great Confucius constitute a start- 
ling contrast to the opinion of the Chinese that I held some four 
or five years ago. My impression of things Chinese had been the 
composite inferences of some tea wrappers and a few of the cartoons 
that I had observed in magazines and newspapers. It is this explo- 
sion of an old and easy thought form that I wish to make my point 
of departure this morning for a confession I have to make—in this 
last opportunity to address you as fellow students in our Divinity 
School. May I assume that the deeper sincerity we derive from our 
personal convictions will permit this reference to personal experiences 
through which I would suggest to you the insidious danger of a com- 
mon tendency to “Cartoon Mindedness.” 

I had many “thought cartoons” at the time of my graduation from 
college, but for a simple example let us take my callow opinion of 
the Orient. My impression of China for instance was simply one of 
the group of cartoons in which I assumed that I had a fair and snug 
generalization of a foreign people. What sort of a picture was this, 
perhaps not so different from that in which many of us have been 
to prone to represent the Chinese? The impression was that of a 
round ridiculous figure, wild-eyed and wide-mouthed, and from his 
top there dangled a silly pigtail, He was always in some position 
of extreme humiliation, a great international booby, chronically em- 
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barrassed and the constant sport of his more clever neighbors. I had 
some knowledge of the vast size of China—yes—and I had heard 
something of the enormous size of her population, but in spite of that 
I easily assumed that all that mattered in Chinese life was pretty clever- 
ly summed up in this cartoon form of thought—that had so frequently 
grinned at me from the newspaper and from my own mind when- 
ever China came within the sphere of my thought. This composite 
of an overgrown imbecile—the crass product of cartoon suggestion— 
remained as the basis for most of my inferences and opinions. 

Now it happens that when I graduated from college I went to the 
Orient for a year, and immediately became aware of the weakness 
yes, the downright danger, of these easy and shallow opinions that 
are the result of cartoon thinking. There were the great harbors of 
Shanghai and Hong Kong, commercially as modern as the leading 
ports of our own land. There were universities with students full of 
eager inquiry and popular leaders with the vision of the great part 
that China might play in the Commonwealth of Nations. Suddenly 
I realized the reverse side of this whole process. Here were Chin- 
ese papers who had adopted our own method of cartoon representa- 
tion and I discovered that Uncle Sam was invariably the wheezened 
Shylock of the world, whose talons clutched to himself all its goods 
and gold. I saw, too, that Chinese were thinking of us in exactly 
these terms, in precisely the same manner in which I had been casually 
assuming that their representation in cartoondom was a valid one. 
Needless to say I, who had lived more than a score of years in Amer- 
ica, knew of no one who even remotely represented the Uncle Sam 
of the cartoon inclined mind of the Orient. I realized the dangerous 
fallacy of it all. 

But it is not only the people of China about whom we form the 
most grotesque conclusions on the basis of our cartoon thinking. John 
Bull is such a convenient figure under which to represent the English 
people that we can scarcely imagine an Englishman doing a deed of 
sympathetic kindness because it would be so contrary to the choleric 
nature of the stubborn figure of cartoondom. By the same token we 
come to regard the Japanese as scarcely human. How could one feel 
friendly toward the cartoon type of Japanese—small sinister eyes, pro- 
truding teeth and a slyly menacing attitude. I submit that many of 
us are still unable to clear our minds of the hideous cartoon under 
which we thought of the Germans in the war time. Even a visit in 
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the land of those essentially humane people today will hardly re- 
move the suggestions of those hideous war time posters—and the 
“German Beast”—the cartoon thought that underlay most of our war 
psychology and which still abides to pollute the streams of our sym- 
pathy and understanding. 

The reason for this tendency is evident. It is the natural result 
of a lazy desire for some semblance of knowledge. We are hurried 
along by the currents of our modern life and somehow feel that there 
is scarcely time enough for us to acquire that store of information that 
will-enable us to form definite opinions of people and occupations out- 
side our personal round. Still we want the flattering sense of some- 
how having covered the field, with the result that we seize readily 
upon these caricatures suggested by the cartoon art—whether of words 
or pencil—and allow these shallow substitutes to stand for our knowl- 
edge. It is quite in line with the spirit of our movie age—notice the 
particular attraction of the funny page to people even of discernment. 
Cartoon thinking is the line of the least resistance and hence is fre- 
quently the line of the greatest danger. 

Now I would pity a man who had not enough of the saving sense 
of humor to enable him to enjoy the representations of comic car- 
toon situations. But I deplore the fact that so many of us carry 
over into thought-life these pictures that were planned more to sati- 
rize than to inform. Such is the nature of my confession to you, car- 
toon thinking is a pernicious habit—especially infectious to men in 
college, and it is a slow process whereby we can throw it off. How- 
ever if we are to be leaders of Christian thought in the communities 
where we shall work, not only is it imperative that we emancipate 
ourselves from this type of thinking, but by seeking and sharing in- 
formation of truth we help others avoid the gross misunderstanding 
to which the cartoon mind gives rise. I will close with a reference 
to my personal experience in only one field of the temptation—the mis- 
sionary endeavour of the Christian church. 

I should like to outline for you the cartoon form in which I thought 
of missionaries before I set out for the Orient. He was a sour in- 
dividual, closely resembling the current personification of the Prohi- 
bition Dry. Instead of an umbrella, however, the missionary carried 
a Bible. His lean and hungry face was framed against some tropi- 
cal background, vaguely that of a sandy cannibal island. Of course 
I had met a few individual missionaries—but somehow these did not 
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displace this group-suggested figure from my thoughts. I tacitly as- 
sumed that missionaries must be like this except where a few in- 
dividual cases might be able to prove themselves otherwise. I had 
never bothered to find out the real truth about the personnel of mis- 
sionaries and the sort of work that they were doing; the cartoon 
figure was so much easier and lazier than the effort to knowledge, 
and so I used to smile with a kind of supercilious indulgence when- 
ever confronted with any phase of the missionary endeavour. 

Then for a year I lived in Japan, in constant contact with mission- 
aries. From the first day I realized what a fool I had been with 
my old cartoon impressions. Most missionaries I found to be men 
and women of fine college training, splendid comrades, fired with an 
enthusiasm for life and a great passion for the cause of liberal Chris- 
tianity that would shame most of us at home. Immediately I set about 
a mental house cleaning—scraping from their shelves the whole host 
of mental smug cartoons. I resolved to reserve judgment in the fu- 
ture until I had been able to amass sufficient information to make an 
opinion fair to other people and to myself. Here was Robinson, he 
had served as a captain of the Canadians during the war, a splendid 
chap. We often hiked together through the mountains of Japan. 
Here he was a full-fledged missionary. Near me lived McKenzie, 
he was a handsome Scotsman, and one of the finest musicians in the 
Orient, and yet a missionary of the first water. How foul it seemed 
to me now that I had ever included such men as this—and hundreds 
of others like them—under the silly “missionary” cartoon. 

My ignorance of the mission folk was matched only by the falla- 
cies of my opinion of the Oriental peoples themselves. Instead of 
the stolid, sinister, suspicious folk that I had expected to find, these 
men and women proved to be pretty much like those that live around 
us here at home. Oh, the strange Oriental mind—another of the car- 
toons! In a mountain village some thirty miles from the railroad 
I was once asked to speak to a boys’ Academy. Only five of the four 
hundred lads had ever seen a foreigner before. Here I expected to 
find the Oriental mind in its original form. To elicit evidence of it 
I suggested that they ask me questions on any topics that interested 
them. Came the first question—‘“Who, do you think, will win the 
world series—the Yankees or the Giants?’ The second questioner 
wanted to know which I liked better—Harold Lloyd or Douglas Fair- 
banks. 
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During my last night in Japan—some of the fellows of the Japan- 
ese Y. M. C. A. of the city where I had been living ended their little 
farewell to me by singing—“God .be with you till we meet again.” 
I thought with chagrin how impossible it would have been for my 
former cartoon image of the Japanese to ever sing such a farewell 
as this. Cartoon thinking is for the lazy and the incompetent. We 
can not afford to keep it. Christians have long known that as a man 
thinketh in his heart so is he. He who thinks in cartoons becomes 
the mere caricature of a man. “Ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free,” free from the dangerous short cuts and 
deadly mistakes of the Cartoon Mind. 


PROFESSOR JOHN PHILLIPS SILVERNAIL 


ErNEsT WILLIAM PARSONS 


The announcement that Professor John Phillips Silvernail is dead 
will bring sorrow to men scattered over a great part of this world. 
His former students are in nearly every state of the Union. They 
are in positions of missionary responsibility in Europe, Africa, India, 
the Philippines, in Japan and in China. His is surely a far-flung in- 
fluence. To be able to project oneself, even in a small measure, through 
many and influential lives is one of the major compensations of teach- 
ing. 

Our friend had given a half century, lacking one year, of service 
in teaching men to express their own thoughts and those of others. 
Thirty-nine of those years were spent in teaching ministers how to 
deliver their message. A half century of the technical grind of voice 
production and expression—there is nothing especially dramatic or 
adventurous about that. But through my mind there pass not a few 
who are prominent in educational and ecclesiastical circles who owe 
something of their power to him. His students are in many walks 
of life and perhaps some of the seed he sowed is bringing forth at 
least thirty-fold. 

There is sorrow in the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School because 
of his passing. There are but four of those who were his colleagues 
left on the Faculty. Three others who were his students are now 
teachers in the institution. He was always friendly to his fellow-pro- | 
fessors. When new and young members of the Faculty came he was 
never superior but always kindly. 

I do not speak of his domestic life. I am not competent to do 
so, and if I were it might not be proper. We leave any fine memories 
in that sphere sacred to those who are bereaved. He was a member 
of the session of the First Presbyterian Church of Rochester. He 
is respected and remembered there by people whose respect and re- 
memberance is a tribute. 

But I find myself thinking now not so much of these things as of 
something else. Wordsworth speaks of “The best portion of a good 
man’s life, his little nameless, unremembered acts of kindness and of 
love.’ Many of Professor Silvernail’s students who possibly have 
forgotten much of his instruction will remember his many kindnesses, 
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some of them at cost to himself. He never spoke of this, never 
paraded it, but he did much of it. If “friend” is one of the words 
that bring coronation he is not without a diadem. 

He fought a rather long and quiet fight, he has finished a course 
which did not always have applauding spectators, and the “Master of 
all good workmen,” who was his Master, has called him to work anew. 
One of God’s workmen who served his day and generation we commit 
to the “Everlasting Arms.” 


SAIL SWELL? 


The wind that blew from Cassiopeia cast 
Wanly upon my ear a rune that rung; 

The sailor in his eyrie on the mast 

Sang an “All’s well,” that to the spirit clung 
Like a lost voice from some aerial realm 
Where ships sail on forever to no shore, 

Where Time gives Immortality the helm, 

And fades like a far phantom from life’s door. 


“And is all well, O Thou Unweariable, 

Who launchest worlds upon bewildered space,” 
Rose in me, “All? or did thy hand grow dull 
Building this world that bears a piteous race? 

O was it launched too soon or launched too late? 
Or can it be a derelict that drifts 

Beyond thy ken toward some reef of Fate 

On which Oblivion’s sand forever shifts ?” 


The sea grew softer as I questioned—calm 
With mystery that like an answer moved, 
And from infinity there fell a balm, 
The old peace that God is, tho all unproved. 
The old faith that the gulfs sidereal stun 
The soul, and knowledge drown within their deep, 
There is no world that wanders, no not one 
Of all the millions, that He does not keep. 
—Cale Young Rice, in “The Sea Poems” 


OLA HANSON, LITT.D. 


JoHN BENJAMIN ANDERSON 


We make mention of Ola Hanson in these pages, not only because he 
was one of our alumni, having been graduated from Colgate Theologi- 
cal Seminary in 1890, or because of any special devotion to the Master 
and to humanity in the foreign missionary field—for the roll of our 
alumni contains many names which shine with a similar lustre—but 
in order to call special attention to a kind of work which has been 
performed on an equally large scale by only a distinguished minority 
of missionaries whose minds were ‘exceptionally and richly endowed 
for literary work. 

In the case of Dr. Hanson, Colgate University deemed it appropri- 
ate to confer upon him in 1910 the degree of Doctor of Literature in 
recognition of his creation of a written language and a literature for 
a primitive people in Asia. For the same reason he received member- 
ship in the Royal Asiatic Society in London, and was also signally 
recognized by the British Government when the King in 1920 awarded 
him the Kaiser-I-Hind gold medal for distinguished public service. 

When Ola Hanson went out to Burma in 1890 as an appointee of 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society he was sent to the 
Kachins, a primitive people living remote in northeastern Burma next 
to the Chinese border. These people had no written language. With 
this handicap Mr. Hanson had to learn their speech. But he went 
far beyond learning their speech. He proceeded to reduce it to writ- 
ing; and, more than that, he gave them a literature, a task which 
engaged his tireless energy through thirty-nine toilsome years. 

It is not meant, however, that he did nothing else, great as his 
literary labors were. Far from it; for he was an all-round mission- 
ary, who toured the jungle, like other missionaries, and preached and 
taught and baptized, who organized churches and established schools. 
To the one school already existing when Mr. and Mrs. Hanson ar- 
rived in Bhamo there were added in the course of the years fifty-nine 
other schools, while the fifty-four church members became a host of 
6000 besides a very large constituency. It is noteworthy that, at least 
partly due to Dr. Hanson’s encouragement of the principle of self- 
support, the enlarging physical equipment accompanying this great | 
expansion was largely financed by contributions from the ever increas- 
ing numbers of native Christians. 
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It is astonishing that a man so busily engaged in these manifold 
tasks of a faithful missionary was able in addition to make the very 
great literary contribution which’ Qla Hanson made to the people he 
loved. For after reducing their speech to writing he compiled a Kach- 
in-English dictionary of over 11,000 words, prepared a grammar, a 
speller and a reader. By the translation at first of twenty-five hymns 
he began a collection of songs now numbering over 400. He produced 
some thirteen books (two of them being in Swedish) and wrote nu- 
merous articles and poems in English, Swedish and Kachin. 

But his crowning literary achievement was the translation first of 
the New Testament and then of the Old. Mrs. Hanson says that it 
was a wonderful experience when he penned the last word of Malachi, 
thus completing the translation of the whole Bible. “He asked me to 
come in and we consecrated the Bible to God’s own glory.” The com- 
pletion of this monumental work in 1927 was rejoicingly celebrated in 
March of that year in Bhamo as a feature of the Jubilee of the com- 
ing of Christian missionaries to the Kachin people. One indication of 
the painstaking fidelity which characterized both Dr. and Mrs. Hanson 
is given by the fact that with almost incredible labor they revised the 
proof of the entire Bible seven times before submitting it to the 
printer! 

In view of Dr. Hanson’s many-sided life work and especially in 
view of his abounding literary activity and notable literary achieve- 
ment, we need not be surprised that one of the highest British officials 
in India wrote in a letter received a few days before his death, “Take 
good care of yourself and get well. I consider you one of the very 
few men that Burma cannot get along without.” But still more pre- 
cious to the faithful and devoted spirit of Ola Hanson must have been 
the approving welcome of his Master’s greeting, “Well done, good and 
faithful servant,’ when after sixty-five years of mortal life he entered 
last October “into the joy of his Lord.” 


INTERPRETERS OF PRESENT-DAY 
CHRISTIANITY * 


THOMAS WEARING 


Readers of the Bulletin ought to study carefully the collection of 
essays in “Whither Christianity,” edited by the 1930 lecturer on The 
Francis Wayland Ayer Foundation in The Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School. Fifteen essays comprise the book, the first and last by the 
editor, two by ministers of The United Church of Canada, and the 
remaining eleven by ministers, theological professors and divinity 
school presidents in the United States of America. 

Alumni will be interested in the essay by President Beaven on The 
World Christian Movement and the New Day. This is a serious at- 
tempt to evaluate the foreign missionary enterprise in the light of 
new horizons appearing in the twentieth century. It is pointed out 
that changes in foreign missions may be seen to reside not in ele- 
mental but in “secondary things, such as methods, machinery, organ- 
ization, points of approach, etc.” The western mind must crush its 
superiority complex with regard to such matters as methods and ma- 
chinery and must allow the Oriental mind to find the mind of Christ 
and to express this in its own way and through its own media. 

A former professor of the Divinity School, the Rev. Justin Wroe 
Nixon, D.D., The Brick Presbyterian Church, Rochester, contributes 
a cogent discussion of the relations between religion and education. 
He admits a cleavage in these relations and indicates some of the rea- 
sons, the most important, apparently, being the new sluiceways cut 
by science for the contemporary mind. No easy solution may be 
expected. Contemporary thought-forms and contemporary religion 
will come to terms as they face life together in fellowship, using a 
common language and helping each other envisage experience in its 
“wholeness.” 


* Whither Christianity. Edited by Lynn Harold Hough. New York, Harper 
Brothers, 1929+ viii, 304 pages. 
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WHAT THEY SAN 


A few excerpts from reviews of Professor Conrad Henry Moehl- 
man’s “The Catholic-Protestant Mind.” 

Alumni Review of the University of Rochester, Professor William 
Berry, “This new book by Professor Moehlman makes one furiously 
to think. At least it should do so. Whether one thinks apprehensively 
or constructively depends mainly on the reader. Of course an emo- 
tional disturbance may be created in some readers which would sus- 
pend the thinking process. For this book reveals an American bogey- 
man. For generations we have been taught that the pope will get you, 
if you don’t watch out. . . . He utilizes his very wide knowledge 
of ecclesiastical history, his well-known vigor of style and his equally 
well-known flair for crisp epigrams.” 

America (Roman Catholic), “A man still believes that the Son of 
God gave the primacy to Peter or he does not. If he does not, he is 
not a Catholic and no amount of hedging and hyphenating can keep 
him in the Church. On the whole we prefer open bigotry to insidious 
slander.” 

Ashworth, R. A., in the Federal Council Bulletin, “An interesting 
and most significant historical study. . . . Professor Moehlman 
deals with questions with an abundance of scholarship, a comprehen- 
sive array of facts, convincing charts and tables, a wise evaluation 
of the elements involved, and all in a most interesting and at times 
fascinating style of presentation.” 

Baker, Oren H. in The New Dominion, Morgantown, West Vir- 
ginia, “Those who read for the thrill of the moment will find ‘The 
Catholic-Protestant Mind’ a racing romance; those who read more 
carefully, will close its covers with a well-informed mind on the ques- 
tions treated.” 

President Clarence A. Barbour, Brown University, “It is an able, 
earnest, and scholarly endeavor to serve the cause of truth and genuine 
progress.” 

Dr. E. Boyd Barrett, author of “While Peter Sleeps,” “A fascinat- 
ing survey of certain changes in policies. . . . The problem of 
Catholicism in this country is dealt with in a fair and careful way.” 

B. I. Bell, in the Saturday Review of Literature, “It is often the 
best meant books which irritate the most. . . . Sometimes our 
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author indulges in sweeping, dogmatic, and ex cathedra pronounce- 
ments. He is not puzzled in the least by the history so baffling to 
others, of the first century development of Christian institutions. He 
dismisses the whole problem with the statement, ‘Jesus did not or- 
ganize a church.’” 

L. P. Buroker, in the Wabash Plain Dealer, “One chapter alone, 
‘After a Century of Religious Conflict’ is worth the price of the book. 
A more graphic picture, to my mind, has never been painted of the 
revolution in scientific and religious affairs following the reforma- 
tion.” 

George B. Catlin in The Detroit News, “He points out a number of 
interesting things which are opposed to common public beliefs. 

One of these is that there can be no such thing as an unchanging 
church. . . . It is packed with the results of exhaustive research 
and the profound scholarship of an unusually liberal mind.” 

Church Management, “In his effort to set out some of the outstand- 
ing differences between the Catholic and Protestant methods of 
thought, the professor of the History of Christianity at the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School has added a worth while volume to this 
never ending discussion.” 

Cleveland, E. J., in the Churchman, “Dr. Moehlman shows that 
the religious disease is neither malignant nor organic but only func- 
tional. Drawing upon his own scholarly resources for a fund of well- 
digested information and carefully analyzed statistics, he makes it 
clear that the fear upon which it rests is unfounded. . . . He has 
done much to promote and strengthen the cause of religious tolerance.” 

Conner, W. T., in Fort Worth, Texas, Star-Telegram, “Dr. Moehl- 
man points out how the Catholic Church of America is making through 
its parochial schools what seems to be a vain fight to hold its own 
constituency in America to the medieval point of view.” 

Crozer Quarterly, Professor Harkness, “It is time that some one 
should turn the light of intelligence and sanity upon this source of 
recurring disturbance and let us calmly and clearly see the facts. This 
Professor Moehlman has done. . . . Above all, it is a wholesome 
book whose kindly, tolerant spirit is calculated not only to allay the 
fears of a religious war or the loss of cherished principles, but to 
develop the same tolerant spirit in all who read it.” 

The Rochester Democrat-Chronicle, “Dr. Moehlman’s book lessens 
high tension among different faiths.” 
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Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, “You have done an extraordinarily 
fine piece of work. Your balance of judgment, your objectivity, and 
your general fairness are admirable.” 

Hollywood News, Paul C. Carter, “A careful survey of provisions 
for religious liberty in the several state constitutions, together with 
elaborate tabulations on the basis of government census reports give 
Moehlman’s volume the character of a valuable source book.” 

Francis J. Hall in “Living Church” after calling “The Catholic- 
Protestant Mind” anti-Roman, says, “The question has arisen of late, 
if a sufficient majority of citizens of this country should become 
Roman Catholics, would the Papal See move to secure and succeed 
in securing a dominance in American politics fatal to the existing 
religious liberty? Dr. Moehlman contends on the basis of statistics, 
that the ‘if’ in this question cannot be actualized in any future with 
which we need to reckon.” 

Journal-Courier, New Haven, Conn., “It is a pity that this volume 
cannot be forced upon the attention of every adult throughout the 
population still suffering from the blight of religious fear or religious 
hatred which, deeply rooted in ignorance, still obtains so heavily 
among us. . . . The whole is given in lucid style, and buttressed 
with unquestionable authority and unimpeachable scholarship. It is 
an important work.” 

McCready, H. S., in Portland, Maine, News, “There is no proba- 
bility that the Catholic parochial school system will weaken our Amer- 
ican public school system.” 

McGuire, U. M., in The Baptist, “Whatever else may happen, what 
he writes is read. He fascinates. He can pack an encyclopedia into 
a paragraph, a system of philosophy into a sentence, an epoch into 
a phrase, and can make an inventory read like a novel.” 

The Methodist Review, “It may surprise some readers to learn of 
the attitude of certain Roman Catholic leaders toward papal claims. 
What is popularly but erroneously known as the church which ‘is al- 
ways, everywhere, the same’ receives here a different interpretation.” 

Missions, February 1930, “This volume is of present interest be- 
cause it sketches in true colors the history of the papacy and its 
temporal sovereignty; notes the significance of its latest futility in 
the newly created City of the Vatican; and discusses some aspects of 
religious liberty in the United States as related to the Roman Catholic 
Church. As to whether the Roman Catholic hierarchy is a menace 
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to our liberties or not the professor’s views may be considered op- 
timistic rather than conclusive.” 

James D. Morrison in “The Baptist,” “Professor Conrad Moehl- 
man’s new book ‘The Catholic-Protestant Mind’ has been greet- 
ed with numerous flattering reviews in both the religious and the 
secular press. All seem agreed that it constitutes a unique contribution 
to the Catholic-Protestant problem, and is written in fascinating 
style.” 

Professor Robert H. Nichols of the Auburn Theological Seminary 
in the Presbyterian Advance, “Professor Moehlman shows. that 
(Roman Catholic) policy has changed, that the American political at- 
mosphere is practically modifying Roman Catholicism. . . . His 
valuable chapter on this subject (Roman Catholic Growth in the Unit- 
ed States) presents a large amount of facts.” 

The Outlook, “A brief but clear history of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Contains latest data on the strength of the Church in the 
United States. It is a valuable sketch of the Church in its relations 
to temporal governments. It deserves a wide reading.” 

Petrie, John C., in The Christian Register, “I was going to say that 
it is a pity Moehlman did not get out this book before the late election; 
but I will refrain. What is the use of reason and statistics with 
people who are panic stricken with fear of a bogey? And besides 
the book can hardly be accused of having been subsidized by the 
Democratic National Committee.” 

Presbyterian Magazine, “Dr. Moehlman believes that the history of 
the papacy shows adjustment to changing ideals; that the Catholic 
Church especially in the United States is not unitedly endorsing the 
papal views on the relation of church and state; that the Roman 
Catholic Church is not increasing in America; that the parochial school 
is not a serious rival of public school education, and that modern 
political and scientific thinking is toward the American ideal of separa- 
tion of church and state.” 

Professor A. J. Ramaker, “You have stated the facts fearlessly and 
brilliantly and I know the book will outlive many others on a similar 
subject which the past two years have brought forth.” 

Religious Book a Month Club, “This incisive study of religious 
liberty has a rare timeliness in reference to the recent Concordat be- 
tween the Vatican and Mussolini and a permanent value in connection 
with the age-old problem of the relation of church and state.” 
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Judge Harvey F. Remington, “You are certainly one of Rochester’s 
assets in the field of literature.” 

Professor W. H. Roberts of -Hillsdale College in “The Michigan 
Baptist,” “The author has very skilfully traced the history of the 
Roman policy from the middle ages to the present, drawing conclu- 
sions that are very different from those held by the uninformed man 
of the street. . . . To meet the modern situation the claim to 
temporal power finds its expression in an indirect influence upon the 
policy of governments. Is this not what Protestants themselves de- 
mand? The Protestant literalist will have difficulty in grasping this 
phase of her policy as one reviewer of this book did in the Christian 
Century. It is hard for some to divorce the bold claims of the past 
and that of the Catholic die-hards of the present from the actual 
policy of her practical leaders. . . . Baptists who are interested in 
their own contribution to American religious history would do well 
to read and ponder over Professor Moehlman’s book.” 

Rochester Times Union, “J. H.,” “Professor Moehlman’s procedure 
throughout the book reminds the present reviewer of the rule for 
all who have to do with nettles, ‘Never touch them lightly, clutch them 
tightly, and hold fast.’ ”’ 

Professor E. A. Ross, Chairman of the Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology, University of Wisconsin, “It is simple, concrete, 
and realistic. It is an aspect of church history which I never before 
have found between two covers. It is illuminating and helpful.” 

Roselle, New Jersey, Home News, A. A. Gordanier, “In a way that 
catches and holds attention the author carries the reader from point 
to point, dispelling fear and suspicion, into calm reality.” 

C. H. Rust in the Congregationalist, “Here are the marks of a 
Christian scholar. . . . Every minister should have a copy of 
this remarkable book. As one lays the book down after reading it, 
there comes to him a new confidence in the forces which slowly but 
surely make for intellectual and spiritual freedom.” 

“W. B.S.” in Michigan Alumnus, “Two chapters are included on 
public education and the growth of Catholicism in America, which 
may not be very acceptable reading for those in sympathy with the 
Church. . . . Professor Moehlman writes with an easy, simple 
style and skilfully makes use of liberal excerpts from Catholic and 
Protestant literature alike.” 

Transcript, Boston, Mass., “Rarely are subjects pertaining to Chris- 
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tianity ever discussed by authorities so that the argument can be 
absorbed by the average citizen seeking enlightenment on the subject. 

The average citizen on completing this book would have an 
excellent understanding of the development of Christianity and know 
why the American constitution makes a separation of church and 
state.” 

Professor John F. Vichert in The Bulletin of The Colgate-Roches- 
ter Divinity School, “I have read Professor Moehlman’s book with 
keen interest and with genuine appreciation. It leaves me with a burn- 
ing curiosity. I want to see some Roman Catholic reviews of it.” 

Dr. R. M. West, Lewisburg, Penna., in the Watchman-Examiner, 
“This book is a real contribution of light to the question, What is the 
outlook for religious liberty in the United States under the Catholic 
invasion? The author, a true master of church history, sociology and | 
New Testament interpretation is unusually qualified to analyze the 
workings of both the Protestant and Catholic minds as time and 
progress have wrought upon them. 

“The work is beautifully free from prejudice in any direction and 
marshals its evidences from registered speech and action with the 
coolness of a scientist watching the action of some germ under the 
microscope, ready to report what he sees, whatever that may be. 

Perhaps the most arresting portions of the book for many will 
be those that reveal the effect on the Catholic and Protestant minds 
of the past fifty years of unprecedented advance in knowledge and 
mastery from “The World that Was to the World that Is.’ It is safe 
to forecast a wide reading for this outstanding book, which will go 
far in clarifying the situation in the United States and to produce con- 
fidence for the future of religious liberty among us.” 


